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THE REVIVAL, 


The great turning of the public mind to 
rligion forms so marked an event in our pres- 
ent times, that even secular papers are noticing 
i, For the most part, oo, their notices are 
oct Mi not scofing or disrespectful, but tentative, 
ab wrious, and suggestive. They seem to say, 
“There is need enough among us of a revival 
of'teligion, Heaven knows—pray God only that 
it be real, and of the right kind.” 

They say, We hope it will do some good to 
men in a political and business capacity—that 
it will make them honest, and true, and upright, 
and magnanimous. “No revival has ever 
done anything for Wall street yet,” says one— 
“we hope this may.” “We hope,” ‘says 
another, ‘that prayer for the slave may not be 
considered an instrusion in these frequent 
prayer meetings, and that some penitence may 
be felt and expressed for the share which 
Northern churches have had in aiding and 
abetting a system of robbery and oppression.” 
So speaks the outside world, as she looks 
gravely, sadly, not scoffingly, on the spectacle 
of thronging churches and opening prayer- 
meetings—and her demand is just. 

There is something in a right name. The 
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19 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. term “revival” seems by general consent to 
ee — have been adopted into our language as expres- 
00D’S MAGAZINE, sive of these seasons; but we should much 


prefer a term formerly much employed among 
certain religious denominations — “ reforma- 
tion.” Instead of the great revival of 1858, 
we should be happy to read the great reforma 
tion of 1858. 

Many worldly people, and some very Chris- 
tian people, have a prejudice against anything 
like periodicity in religious impulse. They 
dislike revivals. Why should the Divine One, 
who is always love, say they, be considered as 
operating impulsively and periodically on the 
human soul, sometimes shining and sometimes 
Withdrawing? It is urged, furthermore, that 
the expectation of such seasons becomes in the 
tod a motive for sloth and inaction, and a neg- 
lect of an even and constant culture of the 
religious nature. 

All this may have some truth in it; but, 
nevertheless, it is a fact that religious impul- 
ei, like all other impulses, have always come 
over the world ia waves. To begin with the 
day of Pentecost, in which three thousand 
were converted in one day, we find all along 
the line of the History of the Church that there 
Were seasons when religious impulses were 
wore than usually fervent, and religious labors 
successful, 

There were revivals under the preaching of 
fugustine and Chrysostom; and the great 
ince of the Reforr-ation was not merely polit- 
ital or intellectuai, but it was the deep upheav- 
ing of the religious element, bringing all other 
teforms in its train. The reformation was a 
revival of religion. The revivals in England 
under the Wesleys and Whitfield inaugurated 
Suew era there, which is felt to-day in the 
power of the dissenting element and the im- 
se state of things in the Established 
burch, The preaching of the Weeleys, the 
Fletchers, and of Whitfield, to the colliers and 
‘otters of England, was the firet movement for 
the general religious instruction of the masses 
and led the way tothe multiplied labors of 
that kind with which England now abounds 

It is @ noticeable fact in all these cases, that 
they were followed by political and moral Te- 
forms—the work proved itself divine b its 
beneficient reaults. This is a fair test. “He 
that is of God, doeth the works of God;” and 
by this test should every so-called revival be 
judged, Revivals which make men better, and 
bless society, have been and may be realities. 
Bt the rule is without exception, that every 
uly valuable thing has its counterfeit. When 
We read of great revivals, where the Christian 
— claim as a sacred right the privilege 
‘selling the members of Christ for money ; 
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“THE WIFE’S MISTAKE.” 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
By GREY MARION. 


It is very beautiful, the history of the “‘ Wife’s 
Mistake,” and I have no doubt such cases are 
and such an example may be profitable. But 
let me tell a tale on the other side. 

My friend Merle Vernon was bright, at- 
tractive girl, well educated and intelligent, and 
as good as she was intelligent. She married 
according to her choice. I might, if I had the 
power, and were inclined for a romance, instead 
of a straight-forward story, tell of the first 
meeting, and the first impressions, and the 
mutual attraction, and the conclusion to which 
she and Henry Dale were irresistibly drawn, 
that they were made for each other, and could 
not by any possibility go through life except 
together. I eaw them when they met, twice 
accidentally, and to him unexpectedly, and I 
built a whole romance on his start and blush 
of pleasure, and his animated. greeting. (I 
wish I could have seen the same thing ten 
years later.) Well, time went on; they were 
married, and every one augured the most sunny 
life for them. Both well educated, cultivated, 
and with similarity in taste, even their religious 
feelings in harmony; on one point only was 
there any difference. His early life had been 
a hard discipline, and he had never known the 
charm of a pleasant home and social inter- 
course. 

It is desirable in married life, in order to 
perfect harmony, that the education and habits 
of life of each should have been similar. 

Well, as I said, they were married, the wed- 
ding journey was over, the wedding visits re- 
ceived and paid, and then Henry threw himself 
back into hia profession with the more zeal for 
the time he had lost. His wife entered into his 
pursuits and interests, devoted her evenings to 
him when he could be at home, helped him to 
look for authorities, or took her work or book, 
and sat quietly by, while he knotted his brow 
over knotty cases. 

She had expected some sympathy in Aer pur- 
suite also; not much time given to her, but 
some help now and then, advice as to reading, 
refreshing discussions on topics of interest. 
Evening after evening, week after week, she 
watched and waited, but there was always 
something of more importance, or very often 
engagements out, in which she could not share. 
There were always the best reasons in the 
world; no one could question his propriety, but 
there were always reasons. 

So she learned to plod on by herself; helped 
her husband still when she could, and then read 
as she might, turning over what she had read 


the room in decent order, arranged the body in 
snowy garments, smoothed back the tangled 
hair, and over it tied & loose cap. 

The old man went in when they had finished 
their work. He s a long time, looking 
silently toward the bed, toward the hands that 
had worked so falthfully for him, now folded in 
the sti!lness of death, and the pale face that, in 
in its last sleep, had @ pleasanter look than it 
had ever worn in life. Then a smile of intense 
satisfation, or, it may-be, of pride, broke over 
his face, as he said— 

“ Well, ladies, I must say, really, death is 
very becoming to my wife.”’ 

The procession moves on. Poor old man! 
his occupation’s gone. He has no one to scold 
at now, and he can now no longer be a “ gin- 
tleman.” He must work or beg. Do you see 
that little stifflooking brown cottage, with 
snowy curtains hanging in even folds from 
every window, and the stainless steps in front, 
which the rain scarcely dare touch ? 

Just as the indwelling spirit will stamp its 
characteristics upon the face, so that some 
faces perfect in features and colorixg will re- 
pel us, while others attract us, and win us by 
an indescribable charm, so a house grows at 
last to be an expression of the pervading spirit 
within. Passing along the streets ot a city, 
you will see some houses that have “ Home” 
indelibly stamped upon them, and the doors 
look as if they would swing back of themselves 
to give you welcome. You feel that some 
friend lives there, and you ought not ‘to go 
away. Oiher houses, of the same architectural 
beauty and pleasantness of location, frown 
upon you, and you would as soon think of ap- 
plying for entrance to a prison, as to one of 
them. Such a one is the brown house across 
the way. The old man who lives there has 
coffers full of gold, and atill the one great want 
of which he is conscious, the object for which 
he lives and toils, is gold, more gold. Pitiful 
sight! an old man, to whom the last of life 
might be fall of all rich enjoyment and sweet 
repose, a golden autumn time, whose rich re- 
sults should tell what the spring and summer 
of life had done, turning aside from the beauty 
of earth, the tenderness of friendship, and the 
pure joys of benevolence, to heap up the shi- 
ning ore, which he must so soon leave. His sis- 
ter, a stern, cold woman, who has lived with him 
since his wife’s death, is a devotee to the art of 
housekeeping. She preserves the spotless pu- 
rity of windows, curtains, and carpets. Wee to 
the speck of dust that dares invade her domin- 
ions. She is continually waging a war of ex- 
termination, and trying to-establish the empire 
of neatness, Do you wonder that the house 
has so cold and repelling an aspect that you 
feel no call to enter? 

Let us turn from it. Let us look into the 
street. Our poet is passing now. Did you 
think there was no poet in the West? Look 
at him, and be convinced of your mistake. He 
is no foreign importation, but an original pro- 
duction of the soil, which has hitherto been 
deemed more favorable to vegetable than to in- 
tellectual growth. 

His black hair is very long, and worn in the 
most approved poetical style. He looks down- 
ward, unconscious of ordinary affairs, lost in 
the misty depths of ——I cannot find my way 
clearly to the end of that sentence. You must 
have heard of our poet. He wrote that heart- 
moving sonnet in the Magazine, com- 








in her own mind, for want of sympathy in the 
communication. 

Still she said to me, “ next year,” and “ next 
year, Henry says, he will not work go hard ; he 
will have more time.” 

I smiled inwardly at her woman’s faith, and 
said to myself, “ Next year, and next year, my 
dear child, will never come.” 

You can break a few threads easily, but let 
me wind around you the habits of many yeara, 
(I wear yards,) and it will take more strength 
than you have to break them. 

Henry grew renowned in his profession, made 
himself famous; but he paid dearly for his re- 
nown. Years gathered on his head; they 
had position, eminence, wealth, but no home. 
He was much engrossed, and, gradually, even 
his wife was in his way when he was reading 
and writing. So they spent their time asun- 


er. 

They gradually withdrew from social life. 
Sometimes she went out alone; but she grew 
tired of that. Sometimes she invited friends to 
her house; but when he either excused himself 
entirely, or submitted tothe interruption with a 
very bad grace, she gave up even that. The 
fact is, that, like many another, he mistook the 
means for the aid, and made that which should 
have been the means of supplying his wants, 
the aim and object of life. 


with his toils, and the silver threads grew more 
and more plentiful among her dark tocks, 
By that time she had almost learned to live 
alone, and it had been wise had she learned 
the lesson earlier. I heard a friend say one 
day, in her hearing, “I don’t believe in polyg- 
amy; & man who is wedded to his profession 
ought not to take any other wife.” Merle look- 
ed as if she understood it— —-- 

“ But not a word spake she.” 
One day the secret came out. A friend said 
to Henry, “ You ought to give yourself more 
time; you work too hard at your age.” 
“ Ah,” said he, in reply, “There is nothing 
else for me. The fact is, my habits are fixed, 
I am not — for anything else, I don’t know 
anything else, and I suppose I shall work on 
till I die.” 
There was the end of all my friend’s beauti- 
ful hopes. He had unfitted himaelf entirely 
for domestic and social life, and so chose to 
live and die. Quite too common a case. 
_ Merle also had made a mistake ; or, rather, 
if she had made a mistake, it was early in life, 
and one not easily rectified. 
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BY THE WINDOW, 


c ; ment, “ Letters and magazines by the Eastern 
While Merle was still nursing the delusive | mail!” Let me have them. No more gossip 
hope of the “next year,” his locks whitened | to-night. 


menciug — 
“O sad-eyed Moon, I vainly look to thee.” 


He is not without honor in his own country. 
He writes songs for the young serenaders, 
hymns for Sunday-school celebrations, and every 
fortunate marriage, sudden death, or terrible 
accident, furnishes the inspiration for his muse. 
The poet passes. 

That portly gentleman, with such a well-to- 
do, satisfied air, is Mr. Gubbins, He is a hap- 
pyman. He thinks this world isa great inven- 
tion, and himself not the least important item 
thereof. His house is the largest on the ave- 
nue, and furnished without regard to the ex- 
pense. His library is well filled with books, 
the pictures on the walls were bought in Rome, 
his horses are the finest in the country, and his 
daughters are growing up graceful and accom- 
plished. What more than these can the heart 
of man desire? He hangs rich silks on his 
wife, decks her in diamonds, wraps her in cost- 
ly furs, and then with sublime satisfaction con- 
templates her, while in every lineament of his 
face is the announcement, “This is my wife, 
Mrs. Gubbins. I am Mr. Gubbins, of the well- 
known firm of Gubbins, Smith, & Co.!"” Com- 
fortable Mr.Gubbins! May your shadow never 
be less! But pass along. Your goodly pro- 
portions block the way. I hear an announce- 





THE NEW SLAVE TRADE—HORRORS OF THE 
MIDDLE PASSAGE RENEWED. 


From the London Morning Star, March 7, 1853. 


On the 29th of November last, a small steam- 
er of 383 tons, and 80 horse power, construct- 
ed to sail with or without steam, fully armed 
and equipped for war, carrying a crew of 32 
men, and displaying the French flag, might 
have been seen putting out from Loango, on 
the western coast of Africa, and creeping along 
shore towards Cabenda. Her name was the 
Stella, A small fleet of French men-of-war 
was awaiting her arrival at that port. It con- 
sisted of four vessels, namely, La Tourmente, 
La Canoniére, the corvette La Zelie, and La 
Jeanne d’Arc, the whole division being under 
the command of M. Prote, captain of the latter 
vessel. The Stella had lost its captain, by 
name Oddo, at Loango, where it seems he had 
taken 123 Africans on board, and the command 
had therefore devolved on her first mate, a 
native of Brittany, named Bernard. He found 
no papers, no instructions, no plans, no mani- 
fest to guide his movements; but he knew that 
he had to go to Cabénda; that the Stella had 
been chartered by Messrs. Regis & Co., of 





BY MIRIAM GRAY, 


The slow, dripping March rain, and the mar’ 
vellous depth of the March mud in our unpaved 
street, have kept me a willing prisoner in this 
old arm-chair by the window, and, from my 
snug retreat, I watched the passers by or the 
dwellers across the way, and make them the 
subjects of a little wholesome gossip. 

“There is a great deal of human nature in 
the world,” said my good, wise Uncle Jacob, 
taking off hia spectacles, and looking very orac- 
ular. 

A very true’remark, Uncle Jacob, and there 
is also a great amount in every neighborhood. 
A funeral procession is passing. It came 
around the corner from Irish Lane. There, in 
a low hut, seemingly unfit for human habita- 
tion, old Carr and his wife have lived for several 
years, 

He was“ a born gintleman in the ould coun- 
try,” he said, and could not think of “ deman- 
ing himself to work;” so he walked the st#éets 
or indolently smoked his pipe at home, while 
his wife, a woman twenty years younger than 
himself, cultivated the garden and sold vegeta- 
bles in the market during the summer, and in 
winter took in washing, to support herself and 
husband. He was an intemperate man, and 
not the mildest-tempered and most affectionate 





id by all dealers in medicine 














od? No, sir; I desire no 





of husbands, while his good dame, though a 
busy worker, was not the most attractive of 
wives. Her heavy shoes, that announced her 
coming far off, her short red flannel petticoat— 
poor woman, she went away just in the begin- 
ning of the reign of “le jupon rouge”—her 
loose tunic, and the dingy cotton handkerchief 
which she always bound around her unkempt 
locks, did not assist nature in making her at- 
tractive, nor do the work that nature left undone. 


Marseilles; that the object of her visit to the 
coast was to take in “ African immigrants ;” 
that the Imperial Government had sanctioned 
the transaction; and that all he had to do was 
to cbtain a fall cargo, and convey the people to 
Guadaloupe, one of the French West India 
colonies. He probably knew, too, that there 
was a squadron of British cruisers somewhere 
along the coast, and may have had misgivings 
as to the fate of his vessel, her crew, and her 

assengers in the hold, were the Stella chal- 
enged to produce her papers. But the pres- 
ence of the French squadron, under such cir- 
cumstances, doubtless encouraged him to pro- 
ceed with what was evidently a desperate enter- 
prise. He found the Stella short of coals, short 
of water, and short of provisions, and the small 
quantity on board of bad quality. The Breton, 
however, is proverbially determined and obsti- 
nate ; and Capt. Bernard reached Cabenda in the 
course of a few hours. On the 30th he took 
on board six hundred and nine “ immigrants,” 
all of them more or less sickly. On the lst of 
December, the agent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, Commodore Prote, came on board, and 
entered into “contracts for service” with the 
“immigrants.” Immediately after, the Stella 
weighed anchor for Longuebonne, towing La 
Canoniére; the Commodore having given or- 
ders that the latter was to “ protect the embark- 
ation of the complement” of the Stella’s car- 
go. At Longuebonne, and on a signal being 
given—a signal preconcerted between those on 
board and those on shore—the Government 
agent obtained and shipped eighty-seven more 
“immigrants.” On the 4th of December the 
Stella left Longuebonne, having on board a 
cargo of nine hundred and fifty , Pr sla male 
and female, most of them sickly, and none older 
than twenty-five, but ranging from the ages of 
eighteen to twenty. The crew, as already sta- 
ted, numbered thirty-two, making « grand total 
of nine hundred and eighty-two human beings 
on board a steamer of three hundred and eighty- 
three tons, though one account sets her at six 
hundred. Let our readers but bear in mind 
how much after cabin passengers suffer from 


days the Stella—which might not inappropri- 
ately be named the “ Star of Misfortune ’—pur- 
sued her weary way across the waste of waters, 
and nearly every alternate hour, during that 
ghastly voyage, the corpse of a human being 
was committed to the deep. Not with the eol- 
emn ceremonies characteristic of Christian 
burials, but without rite, or prayer, or tear of re- 
gret, were those victims of cupidity consigned 
to the bottomless ocean ; cast forth like so mach 
catrion, to be devoured by the obscene mon- 
sters that people its depths, there to lie till they 
shall arise, at the sound of the last trump, to 
bear a terrible testimony agsinst their murder- 
ers. At length, that is, on the 3d of January 
of the present year, the Stella and her putrid 
cargo reahed Basse-terre, Gaudaloupe, and 
landed four hundred and ninety-seven males, 
and one hundred and fifty females; the miser- 
able remnant of the nine hundred and fifty peo- 
ple kidvapped from their African homes. One 
third had passed to rest. Asphyxia, dysentery, 
fever, and exhaustion from fatigue and want of 
food, had done their office. 

But all was not yet over. These six hnndred 

and forty-seven wretched beings, the majority 
perfectly naked, a few of the females only’ be- 
ing slightly coversd, and none sufficiently so to 
save decency, were landed at Basse-terre, a re- 
mote point of the island of Guadaloupe. These 
were Captain Bernard’s instructions from Com- 
modore Prote, who appears to have been igno- 
rant of a certain previous arrangement with 
the firm of Lahens, Collin, & Co., of Pointe-a- 
Pitre, Guadaloupe, and of a local ordinance, 
signed Bonfils, which designated Pointe-a-Pitre 
as the only authorized port for the disembarka- 
tion of “immigrants.” No arrangements had 
been made at Basse-terre for the reception of 
what our correspondents style “the merchan- 
dise.” The place offered not the smallest ac- 
commodation. It was a mere quagmire, a mud- 
hole, and the poor unfortunates who had sur- 
vived the horrors of the middle passage were 
crowded together in a pen, puddling in mire 
and filth like cattle at a market. More than 
even this, the water of Basse-terre possesses 
chemical properties notoriously fatal to persons 
suffering from dysentery, and no other was ob- 
tainable. The place itself, too, was’ the most 
remote from Pointe a-Pitre, in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of which resided the plant- 
ers to whom the “immigrants” had been allot- 
ted. Consequently, the former had to convey 
their “lots” across the island, in the condition 
in which they were, without loss of time, and in 
the best way they could. Some. were driven 
overland, others were crowded on board of 
small coasters, under the direction of the firm 
of MM. Monnerot & Fillet, of La Moule. 
Amongst these coasters was a small schooner 
called La Nouvelle Active, on board of which 
one hundred and five Africans were crowded; 
eighty-two in the hold, and twenty-three, for 
want of more room there, on deck. She left 
port at ten in the evening, but, in ranning down 
the creek called Le Canal des Saintes, she 
struck upon some rocks, the position of which 
was well known, and foundered. The eighty- 
two Africans in the hold were drowned. Only 
the twenty-three on deck escaped, with the 
crew. The local Government at once prohibit. 
ed the newspapers from publishing any account 
of this catastrophe, and the colony would have 
remained ignorant of it, had not the corpses of 
the victims been thrown upon the shore by the 
waves, to tell the ghastly tale to the terrified 
population. Various ramors are current as to 
the cause of the calamity. Some allege that 
the crew, composed chiefly of emancipated 
slaves, were averse to the task assigned them 
of conveying these people to the plantations, 
and, as a mute protest against the transaction, 
conspired to disobey their captain’s instrugtions. |, 
On the other iiand, the captain is accuted of ¢ 
negligence. Meanwhile, the crew have been 
apprehended and cast into prison, and at the 
date of our advices were awaiting their trial. 
The Stella was still at Pointe-a Pitre, and it 
was not known when she would leave. Her Eu- 
ropean crew had refused to return to Africa, 
and demanded to be landed in the colony, so 
humiliated were they reported to feel, in conse- 
quence of the population having nicknamed 
them “ slaver-sailors.” 
The original letters, from which we have de- 
rived the foregoing particulars, are iu our pos- 
session. They are dated the 26th and 27th of 
January last, and are signed by several highly 
respectable and perfectly trustworthy inhabit- 
ants of the colony whence they are dated. The 
dreadful fact that, out of nine hundred and fifty 
Africans shipped from the west coast, only two 
hundred and twenty-one reached their ultimate 
deatination on the French plantations, tells ite 
own terrible tale. We would, however, farther 
direct the attention of our readers to the nature 
of the transaction on the coast. The “con- 
tracts,” as they are called, were entered into 
with the immigrants after they were safe on 
board the Stella; that is, were in the power of 
their owners. Previous arrangements had been 
made for obtaining them. They were packed 
together in the hold, not as passengers, but as 
slaves usually are. The majority were sickly, 
because the Spanish and Portuguese had out- 
bidden the French speculators, and carried off 
the strong and the “ likely.” Can any doubt ex- 
ist that—save in name—the expedition was 
literally a slave-trading one? 





THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Extracts from the Speech of Hon. William 
Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, ( Democrat,) 
inthe U. S. House of Representatives, March 
19, 1858. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The President of the United States, in his 
very able message, delivered at the beginning 
of this session, felt the fuli force of this argu, 
ment, and attempted to show that there was a 
distinction made in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
which rendered it necessary that the Slavery 
clause should be submitted to a vote of the péo- 
ple, whilst the other provisions could be put in 
force without such submission. The President 
Bays: , ; 
rf In the Kansas-Nebraska act, however, this 
requirement, as applicable to the whole Consti- 
tution, had not been inserted, and the Conven- 
tion were not bound by its terms to submit any 
other portion of the instrument to an election, 
except that which relates to the ‘ domestic:in- 
stitution’ of Slavery. This will be rendered 
clear by a simple reference toits language. It 
was, ‘ not to legislate Slavery into any Territo- 
ry or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way.’ According to the plain construction 
of the sentence, the words ‘domestic institu- 
tions’ havea direct as they have an appropriate 
reference to Slavery. ‘ Domestic institutions’ 
are limited to the family. Therelation between 
master and slave and @ few others are ‘ domes- 
lic institutions,’ and are entirely distinct from 
institutions of a political character.” 

I think there is not a man on this floor-bold 
enough to follow this interpretation. The “do 
mestic institutions ” of a State—what are they? 
The domestic institutions of a house refer to 
the internal affairs of such house. The do- 
mestic institutions of a State mean its whole 
internal polity—the home institutions, as con- 
tradistinguished from those outside relations 
which States have with each other. The do- 
mestic institutions of a State have reference to 
the internal relations of the citizens of such 
State to each other, in the same manner as the 
domestic institutions of a family have reference 
to the relations which the members of such 
family bear to each other. When we use the 
term “domestic institutions,” in reference to a 
family, we confine and limitthe meaning of the 
term to those relations which exist in a family. 
When, however, we use the words in reference 
to a State, the meaning is enlarged by the con- 
nection, and it embraces the relations which the 
citizens of such State bear to each other. Used 
in this sense, a bank is as much a domestic in- 
stitution as the relation of husband and wife, or 
parent and child. This is the clear meaning 














the great heat of the machinery on board even 
the largest steamers, and they may form a faint 





domestic institutions of Kansas are the provis- 
— for its government found in its Constitu- 
ion. 
WAS THE SLAVERY QUESTION SUBMITTED? 
__ If we were to admit that the term “ domestic 
institutions” referred only to the family relations, 
it would include great many things besides 
Slavery; and if the provisions of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act required the provisions of the 
Constitution of Kansas relating to her domes- 
tic institutions to be submitted to a vote of the 
people, then the Lecompton Convention most 
clearly violated this part of the organic law, 
for nothing but the Slavery clause—and that 
only in part—was submitted. The President 
admits that the term “domestic institutions ” 
includes “a few other relations” besides those 
of master and servant. 
We all know that it includes a great many 
more, and those of the highest importance. 
The relation of husband and wife, parent and 
child, guardian and ward, are universally ad- 
mitted to be “domestic institutions,” in the 
most confined sense in which the terms are ever 
used, Yet no submission of the legislative 
power ix reference to any of these relations was 
ipdee,These are the most delicate and im- 
portant relations Woich we sustain. Why,then, 
were they not submitted? ‘The President says 
the Kansas-Nebraska act required the provis- 
ions relating to the “ domestic institutions” to 
be submitted. It was not done; and, there- 
fore, on his own showing, the Constitution is 
clearly in violation of the organic act. But it 
may be argued that I have given a more en- 
larged signification to the term “ domestic in- 
stitution” than the President did, and that 
therefore my conclusions are unjust to him. I 
intend no injustice, and will be guilty of none 
where I know it, and more especially to our 
Chief Magistrate, whom I honor and respect. 
But I do not intend to let this matter pass from 
me until I have shown that even in relation to 
Slavery the Lecompton Convention has not 
complied with the President’s interpretation of 
the organic act. The President contends that 
it was the duty of the Convention to submit the 
Slavery question to a vote of the people. Was 
this done? If it was not, then the action of 
the Convention is in violation of the law of Con- 
gress, and is therefore void. Was the Slavery 
clause submitted to a vote of the people? No 
one dare contend that it was. The only ques- 
tion submitted to be voted upon was the im- 
portation of slaves from places without the Ter- 
ritory. Slavery, as it existed in the Territory, 
was not only not submitted, but, on the con- 
trary, it was fixed and established, so that all 
who were slaves at that time, and all their de- 
seendants, throughout all time to come, were 
to be and remain slaves. And not only was 
this true, but the voter was compelled to vote 
for this continuance of Slavery before he would 
be allowed to even vote for prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves, for it is to be remembered 
that the tickets were, “For the Constitution,” 
or “For the Constitution without Slavery.” 
The ticket was all the time “ For the Conatitu- 
tion,” never against it. “ For the Constitu- 
tion,” with all its Slavery clauses, was the 
ticket. Now, if the President’s construction is 
correct, the question of Slavery should have 
been submitted to a vote of the people. Nota 
part of the question, but the whole question of 
Slavery. Not simply whether any more slaves 
should be imported, but whether Slavery should 
continue to exist. 
The law provides that the State is to be ad- 
mitted with or without Slavery, as the people 
should determine. Notwithstanding this pro- 
vision of the organic law, Slavery was fastened 
upon them -by the Lecomptdén Constitution 
without their consent, and no opportunity was 
afforded them to vote on that question. Is 
this what you define “leaving the people per 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way?” Is this your 
interpretation of the meaning of that boasted 
law extending popular sovereignty? Let us 
examine this question still further. Not only 
was the Slavery question not submitted, but 
before the voter was permitted to deposit his 
ballot on the future importation of slaves, he 
might be required to take an oath to support 
the Constitution if adopted. He was required 
to swear to support what he might desire to 
vote against. The history of the Old World 
furnishes instances where oaths of allegiance 
have been required from a conquered people, 
but rever before in our free land has an Amer- 
ican citizen been insulted when he approached 
the polls to deposit his ballot, with a demand 
te swear allegiance to a Constitution which was 
not adopted, and which he might not desire to 
have adopted. If I had been a citizen of Kan- 
sas, I would have regarded such a demand an 
accusation against my patriotism and an insult 
to my manhood. I would not have taken it, 
and I would therefore have been disfranchised. 
But I will waive the implied charge of treason, 
which lies in the demand to take such an oath, 
and which was intended to drive high minded 
men away from the polls, and I will take it for 
granted that the voter was willing to secure his 
rights by such degradation. The next question 
is, was the oath one which a man could safely 
take? Follow me, whilst I examine this ques- 
tion. The first section of the seventh article 
of the Lecompton Constitution reads as follows: 
“The right of property is before and higher 
than any constitutional sanction, and the right 
of the owner of a slave to such slave and its 
increase is the same, and is as inviolable as the 
right of the owner of any property whatever.” 
Is this the declaration of a legal and consti- 
tutional truth? Is it true that the right of 
property in a slave rests on the same founda- 
tion as that of a horse ora cow? We are told 
in that great good Book, that when God had 
deluged the earth, and destroyed the antedilu- 
vian race, except Nosh and his family, he made 
a solemn covenant with Noah, ag the represent- 
ative and father of the tribes and nations of 
men that were to live in the countless ages of 
future time; s part of which covenant is in 
this beautiful and impressive language: “ And 
the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air; upon all that moveth upon the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into 
your hands are they delivered.” Upon this 
d and glorious covenant with the great 
Seester of the Universe we predicate our title 


{to property in animals—but man is not inclu- 


ded. The right to the “ beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea,” is 
derived from the covenant of the rainbow, and 
wherever its triumphal arch spans the heavens 
with its web of brilliant beame, the right of 
man to such property is acknowledged and re- 
spected. ‘This right of property does indeed 
stand above human laws and Constitutions—it 
comes from Deity; and it will remain above 
human Constitutions as long as the bright bow 
in the clouds shall gild the heavens “ when 
storms prepare to part.” 

Now, I will not dispute the right of our 
Southern brethren to their slaves, but that 
right comes from the local enactments of the 
State; it'is not derived from the law of God, 
but is the creature of human legislation. The 
right to hold a slave is a matter of positive 
enactment, and, being but a human law, can 
be repealed by the legislative authority of any 
country where it exists. ; 

I am as willing to carry out the compromises 
of the Constitution on this subject, in good faith, 
as any other man. I respect the right possess- 
ed by Virginia and all the Southern States over 
Slavery within their limits, and I would not 
interfere with it. The jurisdiction over the 
subject is in their hands. But when I am ask- 
ed to support it as a fandamental truth, that 
the right to hold a “ slave and its increase” is 
a right above the reach of law and Constitu- 
tions, I cannot do it. It is not so. There is 
no statesman who will dare contend for such 8 
doctrine. If it be true, then Slavery never can 
be abolished; and if we admit Kansas into the 
Union on the Lecompton Constitution, Slavery 
must continue to exist there through all time 
to come. The Legislature cannot abolish it, 
for it stands above the law. Constitutional 





of the terms used in the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
The term “domestic institutions,” as used in 


Conventions cannot overthrow it, for the voter 


for the admission of Kansas on the Lecon pton 
Constitution. You say that it was a fair sub- 
mission of the Slavery question to require a 
voter to swear to support it as a fundamental 
truth, that the right of a slaveholder to his 
“slave and its increase” stands on the same 
basis as the right of the farmer to hisox. “Go 
home if you can, go home if you dare,” and 
tell your Constituents that you supported a Con 
stitution which required the citizen to take an 
oath to support such doctrines before he was 
permitted to vote, and that you called that a 
fair submission of the Constitution. Yes, go 
home and tell them that you have forced Kan. 
sas into the Union with a Constitution which 
declares Slavery above the reach of constitu- 
tional prohibition ; and that, although the peo- 
ple may change the Constitution, they never can 
abolish Slavery, for the right of the master to 
the “slave and its increase is higher than all 
constitutional sanctions.” 

_ Tell the people who elected you that you have 
given up all the Territories to Slavery; that the 
slave owner has the right, according to the 
Deed Scott decision, to take his slave roperty 
into any of the Territories of the Union, and 
that you have established it as a fundamental 
trath, that Constitutional Conventions and Leg- 
islatures have no ter power to abolish it 
than they have to abolish the title of an owner 
to his ox or his horse. Yes, tell them that Sla- 
very is universal, and that they must submit 
to it. 

_My Democratic colleagues from Pennaylva- 
nia, who vote to force the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion on Kansas, go home and tell our people 
that Slavery yet exists in Pennsylvania; that 
the title to slave property has been declared by 
you to be above legislative enactments and con 
stitutional provisions ; that the gradual eman- 
cipation bill passed by the patriotic and philan- 
thropic fathers of the glorious old Keystone is 
void, and that Slavery yet exists in full vigor 
in the land of Penn. My Northern Democratic 
friends from the: old original thirteen States, 
if this doctrine is true, as enunciated in the Le- 
compton Constitution—and you say by your 
votes that it is true—then Slavery exists in the 
Northern part of the old thirteen States as com- 
pletely as it does in Alabama or South Caroli- 
na. If it is true that Constitutions cannot pro: 
hibit, nor Legislatures abolish, then Slavery 
is universal, and exists everywhere. 

Nor was this all. Not only was the voter 
required to take an oath to support the clause 
I have quoted, but the whole Constitution. 
Now, the 14th article of the schedule of the Le- 
compton Constitution provides as follows: 

“ After the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, whenever the Legislature shall 
think it necessary to amend, alter, or change 
this Constitution, they shall recommend to the 
electors at the next general election, two thirds 
of the members of each House concurring, to 
vote for or against calling a Convention; and if 
it shall appear thata majority of all citizens; of 
the State have voted for a Convention, the 
Legislature shall, at its next regular session, 
call a Convention, to consist of as many mem- 
bers as there may be in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time, to be chosen in the same 
manner, at the same places, and by the same 
electors, that choose the Representatives. Said 
delegates, so elected, shall meet within three 
months after said election, for the purpose of 
revising, amending, or changing the Constitu- 
tion; but no alteration shall be made to affect 
the rights of property in the ownership of 
slaves.” 

The Legislature may provide for any amend- 
ment they may deem proper, except the right 
to amend the Constitution so that Slavery could 
be abolished, and Kansas be made a free State. 
Slavery is to be fastened apon them forever. 
Not only was the voter to take such an oath, 
but every officer of every class and kind, who 
might be elected through all time to come, is 
required to swear to support this and every 
other clause of this extraordinary Constitution. 
Will my Democratic friends still contend that 
the Slavery clause was fairly submitted? Let 
me ask whether there is a Northern man, on 
this floor or elsewhere, who would swear to sup- 
port a Constitution which fastened Slavery upon 
the people of Kansas forever, and which pro- 
hibits its abolition through all time to come? 
But I have not done with this branch of the 
case. We have been told that the Lecomp‘on 
Constitution is a legal instrument; that it is 
made in conformity of law, and in obedience 
to the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
What will my Democratic friends say, when I 
assure them that not only is this not so, but 
that the Lecompton Constitution not only vio- 
lates, but actually repeals, the Kunsas- Nebraska 
act? I desire the attention of the Committee 
to this matter—for, of all the infamous devices 
ever contrived by cunning and unprincipled 
men to deprive the people of their right of self- 
government, I consider this the most adroitly 
arranged and deeply laid. And here I must 
call the attention of members to the dates of 
these transactions. I will raise the curtain, and 
give them a peep at the actors behind the 
scenes. The delegates to the Lecompton Con- 
vention were elected in June—the Legislature 
had repealed the test oaths—and the intention 
of the Free State party to vote in October had 
been openly proclaimed, and was well under- 
stood throughout the Territory. The Conven- 
tion assembled in September, and althongh 
their labors could have been completed ina 
week, they appointed committees, and ad- 
journed until the 19th of October. 

The object of this long adjournment is ob- 
vious to every mind—the Convention desired to 
know the result of that election, as it would 
demonstrate which party was in the majority in 
the Territory—they could then see whether it 
would do to submit the Constitution with its 

Slavery provisions to a fair vote of the people. 
They could also take proper precautions Zo de- 
prive the Free State Legislature, if that party 
succeeded at the election, of all power. The 
October election was held, and the Free State 
men swept the State, and elected all the offi- 
cers. Since the organization of the Territory, 
they had been deprived of all political ppwer— 
they had been driven from the polls at the first 
election by armed bands—they were afterwards 
disfranchised by dest oaths, so odious, and so 
clearly in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, that every Democrat on this 
floor, and every Democrat in the Senate, voted 
for Toombs’s bill, which declared them void. 
Now, that party had succeeded in electing their 
officers at a fair election, and the power to repeal 
the unjust and oppressive laws of which they 
complained was in their own hands. We, as 
Democrats, rather regretted the result of this 
election, as it was looked upon as a Republican 
triumph ; but the election was a fair one, and 
we were perfectly willing to submit. Not so 
the Lecompton Convention. Let me turn the 
attention of members to the 2d article of the 
schedule to the Lecompton Constitution. It 
provides as follows : : 

“ Alllaws now in force in the Territory of 
Kansas, which are not repugnant to this Con- 
stitution, shall continue and be of force until 
altered, amended, or repealed, by a Legislature 
assembled under the provisions of this Con- 
stitution.” . 

The Free State Legislature elected in October 
is thus blotted out of existence. It might as- 
semble and adjourn, but it could not change 
the laws—its power of legislation was gone. 
The only way the laws in force on the 7th of 
November, 1857, could be “altered or re- 
pealed,” was by a Legislature elected under 
the provisions of the Lecompton Constitution. 
The October election was treated as though it 
had never taken place; and the existence of 
the officers then chosen was completely ignored. 
Now, permit me to ask, what right did the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act secure to the people? We 
must answer, the right of electing their own 
law-makers, and making their own laws. And 
this right was guarantied to them so long as 
they remained a Territory. Now, a legally and 
fairly elected Legislature has assembled since 
the 7th of Novrmber last—that Legislature has 
passed many important laws—those laws have 
been signed and approved by Gov. Deaver— 
are now on the statute book. If you admit 





in Kansas is required to swear to aupport it as 


Kansas with this Lecompton Constitution, those 








is negatived and nullified. This, gentlemen, 
is the Constitution which we have been so often 
and triumphantly told was a legal instrument, 
made in obedience to that “ enabling act,” the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. This provision, too, 
the voter was required to swear he would sup. 
port. My Democratic friends, will you dare to 
tell me this was a fair submission of the Sia- 
very clause, hedged around, as it was, by the 
most monstrons enunciation of startling prin 
ciples, which voters were required to swear 
they would support as an equivalent for the 
privilege of voting ? 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, March 31, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Memorials, Petitions, d&c.—Mr. Douglas pre- 
sented a letter from Joseph Lane, delegate from 
the Territory of Oregon, enclosing a copy of 
the Constitution of Oregon, and asking ita pre 
sentation, and the adoption of such measures 
as will admit that Territory into the Union as 
a State, on an equal footing with the original 
States, Also, two petitions of citizens of the 
Territory of Dacotah, praying the enactment 
of @ law organizing a Territorial Government 
in that Territory ;~which were referred to the 
Committee on Territories, 

Admission of Minnesota —The Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill for the ad- 
mission of the State of Minnesota into the 
Union—the pending question being on the mo 
tion of Mr. Polk to amend the second section 
of the bill. Mr. P. obtained leave to modify 
his amendment, so that it would make the sec- 
ond section read as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That aaid State 
shall be entitled to three Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
not agreed to—yeas 14, nays 34—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bigler, Bright, Evans, Fitch, 
Green, Gwin, Hammond, Iverson, Jones, Polk, 
Pagh, Sebastian, Slidell, and Stuart—14. 

Nays— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Broderick, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Clay, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doo- 
little, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Foot, 
Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, Henderson, Houston, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, King, Mason, Pearce, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilson, Wright, and Yulee—34. 

Absent or Not Voting—Messrs. Bates, Bell, 
Davis, Douglas, Hale, Hunter, Mallory, Reid, 
Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Thomson of New Jersey, and Toombs—14. 

Several motions were made to secure the 
new State her three Representatives, but they 
all failed. 

The question then recurred on the motion 
of Mr. Donglas, to strike out the whole of the 
second section. 

Mr. Douglas withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Iverson moved to strike out all the sec- 
ond section after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert: “ That said State shall be entitled to two 
Representatives in Congress until the next ap- 
portionment of Representatives among the sev- 
eral States.” 

The motion was not agreed to—yeas 23, 
nays 26. 

Mr. Pugh renewed the motion just withdrawn 
by Mr. Douglas, to strike out the second sec- 
tion of the bill entirely. 

Mr. Benjamin moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment of Mr. Iverson had 
been rejected. He was willing to allow Min- 
nesota two Representatives. The motion was 
agreed to—yeas 27, nays 22. 

The question then recurred on the adoption 
of the amendment of Mr. Iverson, and it was 
agreed to—yeas 29, uays 21—as follows: 
Yeas—Mesers. Allen, Benjamin, Bigg:, Big- 
ler, Bright, Brcderick, Brown, Clay, Criwenden, 
Douglas, Evans, Fitch, Green, G win, Hammond, 
Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, 
Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Wright, and 
Yulee—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Houston, King, Pearce, Simmons, Trumbull, 
Wade, and Wilson—21. 

Absent or Not Voting—Messrs. Bates, Bell, 
Davis, Fitzpatrick, Henderson, Hunter, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Reid, Seward, Sumner, Thompson 
of Kentucky, and Toombs—12. 

Mr. Pugh withdrew the amendment, to strike 
out the whole of the second section. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business, and after some time 
adjourned. 





HOUSE. 

On motion of Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, the 
House went in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bocock, of Vir- 
ginia, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said, though he 
had listened to all the speeches which had been 
made, he had yet to hear or read that speech 
which could satisfy any rational mind that the 
Lecompton Constitution, in its legally pre- 
scribed, organized form, did not express the 
will of the people when it was adopted on the 
21st of December. 

Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina, opposed the 
admigsion of Kansas under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. He deprecated the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and at the time of its repeal 
he did not believe that the South was to gain 
anything by it. He believed the only reward 
she would receive would be her injury, her 
ruin. His vote should be cast without reference 
to section or party; and if no other plan could 
be taken, and he should feel himself constrain- 
ed to vote for the measure, it would not be one 
that his sound judgment could approve. He 
would leave, if he should vote with the friends 
of the bill, the whole responsibility with them; 
for he believed, if his Democratic friends would 
relax a little, it might be put upon a footing 
entirely satisfactory to all parties, with no prin- 
ciple compromised whatever. He hoped there 
had been no frauds in Kansas; but when he 
saw chivalrous gentlemen from his own country 
coming forward and turning their backs upon 
an investigation, he took it for granted that 
there was more in it than he anticipated. In 
his cpinion, Kansas should be admitted, like 
Kentucky, without a Constitution, and be per- 
mitted to settle her affairs for herself. 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, advocated the 
admission of Kansas. It was not only a ques- 
tion of expediency, but a question of principle. 
That was what made the South overlook minor 
points and technical arguments. It waza prin- 
ciple upon which she believed the exisience of 
the Government depends. She honestly be- 
lieved that the question involved in the admis- 
sion of Kansas is simply, shall another slave 
State come into this Confederacy? 

Mr. Burlingame, of Massachusetts, said it 
had been shown, in the great debate they had, 
that the people of Kansas never authorized the 
Lecompton Constitution; that they never made 
it, never ratified it, and that it did not reflect 
their will. It had been shown that both Legis. 
latures were frauds ; that test oaths and gag-law 
were put upon the people, eo that they could 
not vote; and when they could not vote, they 
were held responsible for the crimes of those 
who did vote. They attempted to force that 
Constitution upon the people, and, worse than 
that, they had declared, throngh the lips of their 
boldest and ablest Senator, that it involved the 
great question of union or disunion. For his 
part, he was ready to meet that issue now. He 
accepted the issue, and, as a Representative 
from Massachusetts, he would not shrink from his 
duty in the presence of such a threat. He was 
ready to sustain the substitute of Mr. Critten- 
den, because he knew it would make Kansas a 
free State. 

Mr. Zollicoffer, of Tennessee, was compelled 
with regret on this question to separate himself 
from some of his most highly-respected political 
friends, and, as @ great diversity of views had 
been expreseed by its friends as well as ite 
opponents, he felt that it might be well for him 


His opinion was, that the bill was before them 
with a Constitution that has been regularly 
adopted, and is republican in form, and, look- 
ing to the recorded votes of the people, reg- 
ularly taken at a legal election, he contended 
that it reflected the sentiments of the people of 
that Territory. In his opinion, there was no 
clearer way of obtaining the views of that peo- 
ple than by submitting the Slavery question by 
itself. It seemed to him, that if a State asked 
admission, with a Constitution republican in 
form, it was their duty to receive it. 

Mr. Parrott, of Kansas, said he was not thee 
repreeentative of a purely sectional party, and 
when he stood here today to plead for the 
right of the people of Kansas to embody their 
own fundamental law, he claimed that he rep- 
resented the whole people of Kansas, with a 
tew inconsiderable exceptions. The ground of 
all the complaints of the people of Kaneas was, 
that none of the pledges made to them in refer- 
ence to the formation of their Constitution had 
ever heen fulfilied. He contended that the 
Territorial Government never had been organ- 
ized, and that the attempt to organize it was a 
failure, because of the introdcction of non-res- 
ident voters, and the intervention of Federal 
executive power. The indignity of offering the 
Lecompton Constitution to the House was 
spared the representative of Kansas. 

Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, endorsed both the 
premises and the conclusions of the President’s 
Kansas message. 

Mr. Thompson, of New York, asked the 
reporters not to take down his remarks, as be had 
a document in his hand which he would hand 
to them after he was done, together with several 
suggestions he had to make to the Committee. 
He said he should vote decidedly against the 
Lecompton swindle, and urged that the organic 
act conferred no power on the Legislature to 
cali a Constitutional Convention. 

Mr. Ward, of New York, cordially endorsed 
the policy of the President and the Admiuis- 
tration in regard to the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution. 

Mr. Groesbeck, of Ohio, said in a very few 
hours the roll of their names would be called 
to take their votes on the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution. He should 
vote no, for the reason that he had so deter- 
mined, He had deferred to express his opinion, 
in the hope which he had entertained, at the 
last hour, that there might be some modifica- 
tion in which he could co-operate with his party. 
Ii would give him great pleasure to sustain the 
President in this and all other measures, and 
far be it from him to say one hard word of him, 
to impeach his motives, or to doubt or cast the 
slightest shadow of suspicion upon their purity 
or integrity. 

He took it to be admitted, on the Democratic 
side as well as the other side, and by all, that 
ihe known and expressed will—he would not 
say the legally known and the legally expressed ; 
he should come tothat bereafter—but the known 
and the expressed will of the great majority 
of the people of Kansas was against the Con- 
stitution which they now propose to vitalize. 
He contended that the people could not change 
their Constitution prior to 1864 without revolu- 
tion, and that the Federal Government would 
have a right to resist the attempt, should it be 
made, by force of arms; and if blood should be 
spilled, it would not be manelaughter. He made 
his argument on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion does not express the will of the people. He 
uflirmed that this Congress ia bound to respect, 
recognise, and act by the known will of that 
people, as given to them on the 4th day of Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Trippe, of Georgia, should vote for the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution. He knew the question was asked 
of them whether they would vote to force a 
Constitution upon a people, a majority of whom 
ware opnosed to it. Under other circumstances, 
he should anawer emphatically, No; but, as the ™ 
nad refused io vote at the proper eieciions—th™ 
time they should have settled their difficulties— 
they had no 1ight now to raise a shout of viola- 
ted rights. 
Mr. Morse, of Maine, contended that the-Le- 
compton Constitution was not an emanation 
from the people of Kansas, nor of any legal 
body of the people of the State. He also op- 
posed the extention of Slavery. 
Mr. Hatch, of New York, briefly referred to 
the circumstances preceding the application of 
Kansas for admission, to show that the Consti- 
tution was such as to entitle that Territory to 
admission as a State. He found it sufficiently 
regular for the vote he was about to give; and 
that the Free State party, by the vote they gave 
on the 4th of January, recognised that Consti- 
tution. 
Mr. Marstall, of Illinois, opposed the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. He looked upon those who framed that 
Constitution as conspirators, and would not vote 
to sanction fraud and gross outrages upon the 
rights of the people. He said it was indecent 
to ostracise acd brand as traitors and rebels 
those who would not bow their knee to power, 
and lick the hand raised to whip them into sub- 
mission. 
As the yote was to be taken next day, the 
debate went on nearly all night. 

Thursday, April 1, 1858. 

SENATE. 

National Guard.—Mr. Brown, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
which was referred the resolution directing that 
inquiry be made into the propriety of establish- 
ing a National Police, submitted @ special re- 
port, accompanied by a bill to establish an 
Auxiliary Guard for the protection of public 
and private property in the city of Washington, 
and repealing all acts heretofore passed in 
relation to that subject. : ; 

The reporter presents the following synopsis 
of the bill: re 

It provides for a Chief of the Auxiliary Guard, 
to be appointed by the President and Senate. 
Salary $2,000. 

Authorizes the Chief to appoint one Captain 
and four Lieutenants, and one hundred guards- 
men. The Captain to have a salary of $1,200, 
the Lieutenants $800, and the men $600 each, 
to be paid monthly. The Captain and Lieu- 
tenants and men to be appointed with the ap- 
proval of the et of the Interior, and to 
be dismissmed by the Chief at pleasure or upon 
the order of the Secretary. 

Authorizes the guard to be divided into 
squads of convenient size, and the establishment 
of guard-houses at such points as the Chief may 
designate, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. am 

Authorizes the Chief, United States District 
Attorney, United States Marehal, and the Mayor 
of Washington, to make rules, &., forthe govern- 
ment of the guard, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Appropriates $5,000 annually as & secret 
service fund, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Authorizes the President, at any time, to 
order a temporary increase of the guard to any 
number less than two hundred, such temporary 
appointments to be paid at the rate of two dol- 
lara per day while in the service, and be dis- 
missed so soon as the emergency passes. 

Requires each officer and member of the 
guard to wear a uniform dress at all hours 
when on duty, and on his hat or cap such number 
as may be ass'gned him. The Cxpiain and 
Lieutenant at all hours, day and night, to wear 
an official badge. , ‘ 
The hour for proceeding to the consideration 
of the special order (the Minnesota bill) having 
arrived— — 

Mr. Iverson moved to postpore all prior = 
ders, with a view to take up the army oY an 
on the question demanded the yeas an —_ 
which were ordered, and the motion was agree 
to. : 

The Senate then took up the bill from the 
House, to provide for the organization of & na. 
ment of mounted volunteers for the defence o 
the frontier of Texas, and to authorize the 
President to call into the service of the United 
States four additional regiments of volunteers. 

Mr. Hunter moved to strike out four and 
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number of regiments of volunteers to three. It 
wes decided in the affirmative by a vote of 
28 to 14. 





Yeas —Meesrsa. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, 
Bennett, Billioghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, 


reporters, &c. The enormous appropriation 
for the army was not based upon any recom- 
mendation of the Hxecutive Departments; & 





pa Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 
the ra, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















editor, can afford to indulge in such reckless 
assertions, but it is difficult to understand how 
any member cf the United States Senate can 
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our reading public. The larger Russian ac- 
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The ee was then taken on the passage 
of he bill, andit was agreed to—yeas 41, nays 13 


ter; Pottle, Parviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, 
Roberts, Royce, Shaw of IIl., Sherman of Ohio, 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, inquired if Gen. 
Reed, of Missouri, had not a large contract for 


proceedings of the House on the Lecompton 
Bill, a great multitude was early in attendance 





tenance to the idea that the People may alter 
their Constitution before the year 1864, but dis- 
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little difference. The horses, too, were to be 


Crai i ford, Curry, Da- 
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eration of the order was moved, and it was re- a, U aE Ty) ° 
vidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Dimmick, 


considered, on a call of the yeas and nays, by 8 
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perfectly self:possessed. No indication could adopted—yeas 120, nays 112. This was the 
be detected in any quarter of haste, irritation, | decisive vote. On the next question, the pas- 


swallow the 
who was nor 
has been ads 


of individuals, and descriptions of manners and 


collections of stanzas, called the “Snow 
customs, which add yet further to the value of 


Flakes ” and “Dr. Lara’e Bride,” while three 


Old pages, where, (God givo them rest! ) 


Mr. Lovejoy proceeded to comment on the The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 


Jenkins, Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, J. G. ) 
=a, tae, De : management of the Utah campaign, which he 


York, said there were several persons on the floor Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Kunkel of Maryland, 


who were not entitled to the privilege. Among 
them was a scribbler for the New York Herald, 
who the other day had the effrontery to publish 
that he (Mr. H.) had gone over to the Black 
et peer and was acting with Matteron 
and all that crew. Mr. H. moved that the Door- 
keeper show him the door, and that the Speaker 
call the Doorkeeper’s attention to the 17th rule. 
He had seen several men on the floor who were 


Lamar, Landy, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, Mc- 
Queen, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Mill- 
son, Moore, Niblack, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, 
Powell, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, 
Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Sear- 
ing, Seward, Shaw of North Carolina, Shor- 
ter, Sickles, Singleton, Smith of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Stallworth, Stephens, Ste- 
venson, Stewart of Maryland, Talbott, Tay- 


thought should be called the war of the con- 
tractors. These harpies and vultures sent on 
terrible accoxnts of the Mormons, in order to 
ee war going. : 

. Smith, of Virginia, appealed to the gen- 
tleman to state the sources of information upon 
which he based these grave charges. . 
Mr. Lovejoy said perhaps he obtained it 
around the fireside, like the gentleman from 


or an indisposition to ascertain honestly the will 
of the majority. Better\order and decorutff we 
have never witnessed in any deliberative body. 
Such is the natural result of a recognition of 
freedom of debate and a scrupulous observ- 
ance of those forms of procedure designed to 
secure thorough consideration and deliberate 


sage of the bill as amended, the vote was pre- 


i 


cisely the same. Ninety-two Republicans, twen- 
ty-two Democrats, and six Americans from 
the Soath, voted in the affirmative; eighty-one 
Democrats and Americans from the South, and 
thirty-one Demoerats from the free States, voted 
in the negative. 


And still I prayed: “Lord, let me see 
How ‘ihree are One, and One is Three; 
Read the dark riddle unto me! ” 


Then something whispered : “ Dost thou pray , 
For what thou hast? This very day, 
The Holy Three have crossed thy way. 


“ Did not the gifts of sun and air 


his book. The ecenes through which he passed 
were most of them more than ordinarily fitted 
to awaken an interest, and he paints them in 
language of rare felicity. Yet there is no at- 
tempt at producing a sensatlon in the account 
of his adventures. He gives scientific and sta- 
tistical facts, as well as hunting and sketching 


of the tales occupy but about ten Pazes each 
and one other some twenty more. It wil] be 
seen, therefore, that the volume presents variety 
as well as interesting contents, to make it gt 
tractive, 
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of Georgia, at one o'clock, eaid the hour had 
arrived when it had been agreed to take up the 
Kansas bill, and he moved to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill for the admis- 
sion of the State of Kansas into the Union. 

The bill then received its first reading by 
the title. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio.. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the bill. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio 
making opposition to the bill under the 116th 


coffer—112, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

[Upon the anzouncement of the vote, there 
were manifestations of applause in a portion of 
the gallery, when 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, demanded that 
the rules should be enforced, and the galleries 
cleared, 

The Speaker reminded gantlemen in the gal- 
leries that they were not in a theatre, and said 


side had objected to. 

Mr. Phelps said the contracts for transport- 
ation from Leavenworth to Utah, at least, were 
honestly awarded, and to honest and faithful 
contractors. ‘ 
Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, had been 1n- 
formed that it was the practice of Government 
to assign competent cavalry officers to the duty 
of buying horses, and that matter was not left 
open to contract. 


bearing upon it that had not been elaborated, 
no fact connected with it that had been over- 
looked. The argument having been completed, | 
and the case made up, no member could com- 
plain that his rights had been disregarded, and 
all parties cheerfully agreed to decide the con- 
troversy by votes. 

First, an opportunity was given to those who 
desired to vote directly against the Bill, to put 


had been laboring to carry by every means at 
its disposal. It will be observed that thirty- 
one Demccrats from the free States voted 
against allowing the People of Kansas to de- 
termine their own institutions, and this, too, 
after their Southern associates, with a few ex- 
ceptions, had pronounced against the right of 
the People of Kansas to alter before the year 
1864 the Constitution which the President is 


Thou saw’st the Christ, whom angels praise ! 


“ A bodiless Divinity, 
The still, small Voice that spake to thee 
Was the Holy Spirit’s mystery ! 


“ Oh, blind of sight, of faith how small! 
Father and Son and Holy Call— 
This day thou hast denied them all ! 


“Revealed in love and sacrifice, 
The Holiest passed before thine eyes, 


wrought up, as some do their notes, with plen- 
tiful use of epithets and terms, to excite won- 
der or admiration. In this respect he is a fine 
model. He possessed superior advantages for 
the attainment of his object, as he bore letters 
of high authority to various officers on his way, 
to whom he was commended by the Govern- 
ment of Russia, with the charge that they should 
afford him their aid. 


the entire assemblage. When the test yoi; 
came on upon the Montgomery amendment, 
the silence was almost perfect; and when the 
vote was declared, and Lecompton was defeg. 
ed, a loud cheer burst from the audience, Mr, 
Keitt rebuked the indecorum, and it wag not 
repeated till the House adjourned, when the 
people in the galleries gave repeated shouts of 
applause. 
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Mr. Montgomery moved the previous question 
on the passage of the bill; which was seconded, 
and the main question ordered. 

Mr. Campbell called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 120, 
nays 112. 

[The vote was precisely the same as the pre- 
ceding one, by which Mr. Montgomery’s substi- 


Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, called attention to the 
large item for transportation. It amounted to 
$5,400,000, which he thought was an extraor- 
dinary amount for a deficiency. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, said that contem- 
plated expenditures for twenty months ahead. 
Mr. Stanton objected to this running of one 
year’s appropriations into another; it was de- 


the engravings of the English edition have 
been reprinted in the present one; and we no- 
tice some discrepancy in the mode of spelling 
the names, (as, for instance, Uralian and Oura- 
lian,) between the map and the text, which needs 
explanation. A number of the places he men- 
tioned as visited are not given at all on the 


which were ordered. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessse, called for the read 
~< the bill; and it was read in detail. 

he yeas and nays were taken on the quee- 

tion, Shall the bill be rejected? and resulted 
as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, 
Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, 


ed, the voie stood—yeas 95, nays 137. All the | constituents will have an opportunity to pass 
Republicans (ninety-two) voted in thé affirma- | judgment upon their acts—to say whether they 
tive, together with Hickman and Chapman of | have represented them, or obeyed the slave- 
Pennsylvania, and Harris of Illinois, Demo- | holders. _ : : 
crats. The bill, as amended, was sent to the Senate, 
The Washington Union says, “ This was a | taken up in that body, and Mr. Green moved 
square decision between those who desire aset- 


attacks of Mormons, and to provide that the 
several portions of the line may be reinforced 
as occasion shall from time to time require, the 
following arrangements, eanctioned by the Ser. ~ 
retary of War, have been made, to go into ¢ 
fect as soon as the season and circumstance 


I shut my grave Aquinas fast, 
The monkish gless of ages past, 
The schoolman’s creed aside I cast. 


And my heart answered : “ Lord, I see 
How Three are One, and One is Three ; 
Thy riddle hath been read to me! 


Me ill permit. 
a that it disagree to the amendment. Mr. Pugh dnisitialilaitinads sateen . : : will p shown an ex 
F i ility, and the House , ; ae wees z route laid down in the map; and in a fewcases| So much of the line of init ine heartening. 
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contracts or not. 








Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Davis of Iowa, Dawes, Dean, 
Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, 
Granger, Grow, Hall of Mass., Harlan, Harris 
of lincis, Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Kunkel of 
Pennsylvania, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matte- 
son, Morgana, Morrill, Morris of Pennsylvania, 
Moree of Maine, Morse of New York, Mott, 
Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, 
Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ritchie, Rob- 
bins, Roberts, Royce, Sherman of Ohio, Sher- 
man of New York, Spinner, Stanton, Stewart of 
Pennsylvania, Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, 
Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Washburn of Wisconsin, Washburne of 
Illinois, Washburn of Maine, Wilson, and 
Wood—95. 


order to move to strike out the preamble, or a 
portion of its language. 

The Speaker joa not. The proper time 
to amend the preamble would have been before 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. ot gry moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed, and to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table; which 
latter moticn prevailed. ; 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Stephens, and others, mov- 
ed that the Heuse adjourn. The motion pre- 
vailed, and accordingly, 

At three o’clock, the House adjourned. 


Friday, April 2, 1858. 
SENATE. 
Adjournment of Congress.—The joint reso- 
lution from the House of Representatives, fixing 
the first Monday in June next for the adjourn- 


On motion of Mr. Ritchie, of Pennsylvania, 
the Committee rose. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, moved that when the 
House adjourn, it be to meet on Monday. 

Mr, Letcher, of Virginia demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were refused; and on a vote 
by tellers, the motion to adjourn over prevailed— 
yeas 87, nays 45, 

And at fifteen minutes past 4 o’clock, the 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


Monday, April 5, 1858. 
SENATE. ; 
A bill was reported by Mr. Brown, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, providing for the creation of an auxil- 
iary guard, to act as a police force for the pro- 
tection of persons and property in the city of 


country in the future”—a sheer misrepresenta- 
tion, for there is not one of those ninety-five 
members who is not anxious to settle the diffi- 
culties upon honest principles ; but not one who 
will lend his countenance to fraud and tyranny. 
“There can be no mistaking the significance 
of this vote,’ it continues, “and the whole 
country will hail it with satisfaction as a sub- 
stantial endorsement of the; Kansas policy of 
the Administration.” An all-sufficient com- 
mentary upon this extravagance of the “organ,” 
is the fact that,a few minutes subsequently, 
twenty-five of the one hundred and thirty-seven, 
who had voted in the negative, united with the 
ninety-five in voting down “the policy of the 
Administration,” as embodied in the Lecomp- 


a mest Catholic spirit, the abominable frands 
perpetrated by the Lecomptonites in Kansas, 
and admire their Constitution, fastening Slavery 
upon the new State in contempt of the known 
will of a majority, but their project of submit- 
ing the Constitution to a fair vote of the People, 
and, in the event of their rejection of it, author- 
izing them to form another, shocks his sense 
of right—he is afraid that they may not frame 
® Republican Constitution! It is a great thing 
for Ohio to have so vigilant a sentinel stationed 
on the watch-tower of Freedom. 

The motion of Mr. Green was agreed to 
Messrs. Bell and Crittenden, Broderick, Dong. 
las, and Stuart, and the Republicans, voting 
against it—in other words, for the House bill. 


Bible Vindicated. A Series of Essays on American 
Slavery, with an Appendix. By Elder Jonas Hartzel 

Pastor of the First Christian Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
Cincinnati: John Boggs. 1853. 

“The object” of the author’s argument is 
stated to have been “ primarily to defend the 
Bible—more especially the Old Testament— 
against the oft-repeated charge of infidel Abo- 
litionists, that the book, so called by way of em- 
inence, was “ the patron of American Slavery.” 
The essays were originally written for the 
Northwestern Christian Magazine, and now, 
“ yevised,” are given to the public in their pres- 
ent form. They present a very good summary 
of the argument as to the character of the ser- 
vitude of the Bible—not elaborate, of course, 


object of a visit that is not described in the 
author’s descriptions; so that, apparently the 
book is only a partial selection of more en- 
larged materials and notes. We believe (though 
we are not certain) that the original English 
edition was published in two or three volumes ; 
all of which may, however, be embraced in the 
single volume before us. The work, we think, 
will take a high rank as one of value, for its 
varied information, as well as popular adapta- 
tion. 





The English Language in its Elements and Forms; with 
a History of its Origin and Development. Abridged 
from the octavo edition. Designed for general use 
in schools and families. By William C. Fowler, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1953. For sale by Taylor & 


constitute 8 command, to be known as the dig. 
trict of the Platte, headquarters at Fort Lara- 
mie, the commander of which will be responsi: 
ble for the safety of the trains and cattle (other 
than those marching with the reinforcements 
for Utah) as far as the South Pass, and until 
they shall be taken in charge by an escort fron 
the department of Utah. For this purpose, he 
will—besides the posts of Forts Laramie ani 
Kearney, and one which he will establish at the 
bridge on the north fork of the Platte—occupy) 
temporarily or permanently, such other points 
on the line, and make such disposition of the 
troops of his command, as the service shall 
from time to time indicate to be necessary. 
The ten companies of the fourth regiment of 
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Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, 
Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Dewart, 
Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eng- 
lish, Eustis, Faulkner, Florence, Foley, Gar- 
nettt, Gartrell, Gillis, Gilmer, Goode, Green- 


that of Mr. Green, that the Senate disagree to 
said amendment. 

Mr. Green briefly addressed the Senate. 

Mr. Bigler followed at some length, giving 
the reasons and defining the motives which gov- 


session. The necessity of some additional 
provision for the protection of life and property 
seemed to be admitted by all, and a large ma- 
jority of the Senators who participated in the 
debate acknowledged that Congrees was right- 


might explain its provisions. His friend from 
Mississippi, Mr. Quitman, had also a substitute 
which he proposed to offer for the amendment 
of the opponents of the bill. This too could be 
submitted. 


will constitute it as he did the Select Commit- 
tee—so as to give the control of it to the friends 
of the Administration; and then we may ex" 
pect some miserable, delusive compromise to 
be recommended. 


and cruelty, by the Bible, shows a hardihood 
that could find place only after long-wonted fa- 
miliarity with it, conjoined with the lust of gain 
and love of power. It is well, therefore, to 
have set forth, ina simple and compact man- 


in general; those of Latham, Kemble, and 
Barnes, in England, and others, too, in our 
own country, have thrown much light on the 
character and structure of the English lan- 


cupying the line of the Platte and Sweet Water, 
as above indicated. 


Quick work was made of the Crittenden 
amendment, both in the House and Senate, 
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Maclay, McKibbin, McQueen, Marshall of Ken 
tucky, Marshall of Illinois, Mason, Maynard, ' 
Miles, Miller, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morris of Illinois, Niblack, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ready, 
Reagan, Reilly, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, San- 
didge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Shaw of Illinois, Shaw of North Carolina, Shor- 
ter, Sickles, Singleton, Smith of Illinois, Smith 
of Tennessee, Smith of Virginia, Stallworth, 
Stephens, Stevenson, Stewart of Maryland, Tal- 
bott, Taylor of New York, Taylor of Louisiana, 
Trippe, Underwood, Ward, Warren, Watkirs, 
White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Worten- 
dyke, Wright of Georgia, Wright of Tennessee, 
and Zollicoffer—137. , 

So the bill was not rejected. 
Ps bill was then read a second time by its 
e. 

Mr. Stephens said it was not his purpose to 
discuss the merits of the bill. He understood 
the opp>nents of the measure had agreed upon 


it came amended by the Housa. 

Mr. Pugh denounced the whole amendment 
in no very measured terms, contending that it 
was at once unjust and unfair even to the peo- 
ple of Kansas. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Green’s 
motion, and it was decided in the affirmative, 
by the following vote: 

_Yeas — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Clay, Evans, 
itch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkan- 
sas, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, 
Mallory, Mazon, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Siidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of 
New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—32. 

Nays — Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, 
Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Hale, Hamlin, BY King, Seward, Simmons, 
Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—23. 
Absent or Not Voting—Messrs. Bates, Bell, 


Doolitile, Stuart, and others, was finally put 
upon its passage, and, after the adoption of 
several amendments, was carried— yeas 34, 
nays 9. 

HOUSE. 
The House of Representatives first consid- 
ered the Senate’s amendments to the army bill, 


The amendment reducing the number of addi- 
tional regiments to two, in lieu of four, was 
concurred in—yeas 113, nays 102. A resolu- 
tion was passed, calling on the Secretary of 
War for information regarding the contracts 
for the Utah army; also, a resolution of in- 
quiry as to the expediency of discontinuing the 
printing of books heretofore ordered by Con- 
gress. . 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, from the Committee 
for the District of Columbia, reported a bill es- 
tablishing an auxiliary guard for this city, 
which is identical with the bill introduced by 
Mr. Brown in the Senate. 


which, with one exception, were agreed to. | pending before Congress,” &c. The section 


example, instead of .the words, “ whereas it is 
disputed whether the Constitution wnder which 
Kansas is now admitted,” &c., we find the fol- 
lowing—“ Inasmuch as it is greatly disputed 
whether the Constitution framed at Lecomggjon 
on the seventh day of November last, and now 


with this modification simply declares the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union as a State, 
and refers the question of what form of Consti: 
tution it will have to the People themselves. 
The original amendment of Mr. Crittenden pro- 
vided that, should the People of Kansas adopt 
the Lecompton Constitution, the President 
should declare the new State a member of the 
Union—but, it made no provioion of the kind, 
should the People, rejecting that Constitution, 
form one for themselves. Mr. Montgomery’s 


judices, South Americans are reminded of the 
peril of “alliance,” as it is called, with “ Black 
Republicans.” Disaffected Democrats are ap- 
pealed to, against further affiliation with a 
Party whose triumph in this crisis will be the 
overthrow of the old, time-honored Democracy. 
“ Black Republicans’ are denounced for hav- 
ing abandoned their principles, and threatened 
with the vengeance of their constituents. Aye. 
The Washington Union is full of anguish at 
their backslidings, tells them that their conduct 
has already aroused the indignation of the hon- 
est Republicans of Ohio, will not rest till they 
come back-to their first love, adopt old formulas, 
and leave the Administration at full liberty to 
conquer Kansas, and plant Slavery among its 
People. 

We pray the Union and its master to mind 


and especially will aid to close the mouths of 
those who gainsay the clear and conclusive 
spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Old Hepsy, by Mrs. C. W. Denison, with illustrations 


from designs by the author, engraved by W.Orr. New 
York. A.B. Burdick. 1858. 


A tale of Southern life, portraying some of 
the aspects of Slavery. The main interest of 
the story turns on the fortunes and trials of a 
white slave girl, or one so nearly white and so 
related as to exhibit, in its worst features, the 
abominations of such a system. Mrs. Denison 
has doubtless been personally conversant or 
acquainted with incidents similar to some of 
those here related, and which she has delinea- 
ted in a way fitted to impress candid and reflect- 
ive minds with their truthfulness. In a cer- 
tain degree, her object is like that of Dred ; 
but the line of exhibited evils lies along another 


was formerly the case. Collateral subjects are 
inrtroduced by way of statement and discus- 
sion. This is well in a large work, intended 
for teachers, and as a book of reference; it 
admits, however, of serious doubt, if for “ gen- 
eral use in schools and families,” a book so full 
as this of such varied literature is enough sim- 
plified. A still further abridgment would be 
better. Many pages will scarcely be read at 
all by children and youth, nor taught, except 
in some of the higher schools and academies. 
For such, the larger Grammar might be suffi- 
cient. The terms, too, though recognised by 
the scholar and philologist, are often too learn- 
ed for the beginner. The value of the book is 
therefore necessarily limited mostly to those 
who have already gained a knowledge of the 
rudiments of grammar, and to sueh as desire 


Mr. Brown, from the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the 
resolution directing that inquiry be made into 
the propriety of establishing a National Police, 
submitted a epecial report, accompanied by 
bill to establish an auxiliary guard, for the pro- 
tection of public and private property in the 
city of Washington, and repealing all the acts 
heretofore passed in relation to that subject. 

It provides for a Chief of the Auxiliary 
Guard, to be appointed by the President sud 
Senate. Salary, $2,000. Authorizes the Chief 
to appoint one Captain and four Lieutenanls, 
and one hundred gaardsmen. The Captain to 
have a salary of $1,200, the Lieutenants $300 
each, and the men $600 each, to be paid monthly. 
The Captain and Lieutenants and men to be 
appointed with the approval of the Secretary 0! 
the Interior, and to be dismissed by the Chief 
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lowing : 
[The Crittenden amendment, printed in the 


_Yeas — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitz- 


all sides appeared to be friendly to the measure, 
but a disposition was manifested to so amend 


ident, who may admit new States into the 
Union. That is true, but Mr. Montgomery’s 


People: now they are resolved to thrust it upon 
them, not only without any previous submission 


fully-exercised powers. A number of the per- 
sons in this tale are drawn with skill, and enlist 


fessor Gibbs, of New Haven, to whom, as well 


The stories telegraphed from here to the 
Northern press, intimating that a reconstrit 


shall rale if | 
earthly power 


i i i “ f Lafayette College : ; They have als 
2 the bill as to relieve the Executive of the duty : a , : se” | the reader’s attention and sympathy. Aunt| as to Professor March, o sfayette es | son of the Cabinet is contemplated, are said by in ‘de 
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Mr. Montgomery said it was not necessary 
that he should make any remarks on the aub- 
ject; that the bill was its own interpreter, and 
every gentleman who desired had been furnish- 
ed with a printed copy. 


Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Pugh, Sebas- 
tian, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson 
ot New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Bright, Broderick, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, 


order in Committee of the Whole, as soon as 
the deficiency bill should have been disposed of. 





OBITUARY. - 


Congress admit Kansas into the Union, on the 
fundamental condition precedent, that its Peo- 
ple adopt the Lecompton Constitution, or form 
one for themselves—and that the fact being 


Cofistitution was framed and adopted in utter 
disregard of the sentiments of the People, and 
that, if submitted to a fair vote, it would be re- 
jected, challenging the Administration to try 


Marshall Randolph, Henry, as well as Lucina 
herself, and the other nearly-white slaves, Ferd 
Keene and Hollister, move along in the devel. 
opment of the plan, each with their individual 


tions for some of the best original portions of 
the book, and important aid otherwise. These 
are often curious, and for one who will give 
time and attention to them, no doubt may help 


tion. 


— — 


“ X,” of the Baltimore Sun, is a temporary 
correspondent, and is understood to be Mr. 
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the original Senate bill, omitting only the fol- 
lowing: 


Mr. Douglas moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the Minnesota bill, and 


moved to Iowa in 1842. 
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sometimes we meet also over-strained impulses 
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POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


A great effort has been making for some | 
time past, by the New York office-holders, to 
obtain an expression of public opinion againet l 
the course of Hon. John B. Haskin, on the bill 
for the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, in His own district. Meetings 
have been held, and it has been announced that 
the Democracy of his district were united ; 
against him. A few days since, an election for 
supervisor and collector was held at the town 
of West Farms, the residence of Mr. Haskin, 
and the result was a Democratic anti-Lecomp- | 
ton victory. In order to secure success, the . 
Lecomptonites nominated and supported for the 2 
principal office the Know Nothing candidate, 
John G: Morris; and the united strength of 
these two factione, aided and supported by the 
employes of the custom-house and United States 
assay office, appears in the follow table: 

John Bussing (Haskin and anti-Lecomp- 


a Milliken (Republican and anti-Le- 


Mr. Dancan has declined the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Rhode Island, hav- 
ing been nominated in his absence without his 
knowledge or consent. This was a great liberty 
to take with the name of a gentleman of char- 
acter, by a Convention that had the face to 
swallow the Lecompton swindle. Mr. Potter, 
who was nominated for Lieutenant Governor, 
has been advanced to the head of the ticket, 
and Ariel Ballou, of Cumberland, takes his 
place as Lieutenant Governor. 


The New Orleans Crescent has deen hereto- 
fore one of the most decided advocates for the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution; but, on the 22d ult., despatches were 
gent to the Crescent, from Washington, stating 
that “the bill, as amended, to admit Kansas 
with the Lecompton Constitution, passed the 
United States Senate by a vote of twenty-five 
yeag y-three nays.” 

Since this vote, the Crescent opposes the Pugh 
amendment and the bill as a fraud. 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia North American has the following 
amusing picture of the Administration Demo- 
crats in their last Lecompton caucus : 

“The picture of fallen greatness was really 
painful to contemplate. Stephens, Phelps, 
Bocock, Houston, Letcher, and the like, the ac- 
knowledged or appointed chiefs, stalked along 
with a funereal tread, no wonted echo resound 
ing from their stately gait, and with visages 
elongated like receding shadows. Nota sound 
of hilarity was heard. Every response was brief 
and lachrymose. Even equable Glancy Jones 
was curt and distressed ; and for the rest, if the 
appropriation bill, containing their whole per 
annum, had been lost, they could not have 
shown an exterior at all more downcast or dis- 





heartening. Some of us tried to console the 
patriots, and with a kindly solicitude sought the 
cause of such general affliction. But the grief 
was too deep for utterance, and we had to be 
content with pantomimic answers, pointing to 
the south wing of the Capitol as the seat and 
source of their sorrow.’’ 


The Journal of Commerce, (N. Y.,) a day or 
two before the vote upon the Senate bill in the 
House, declared that if the Crittenden amend- 
ment was passed, or if the Senate bill was lost, 
the defeat would prove fatal to the Administra- 
tion. The day after the defeat in the House, 
the Journal says it anticipated the result, but 
it by no means admits that the Administration 
is injured ! 


Gov. Walker has written another letter to 
the Democracy of New Jersey. 
and eloquent, and in it he exhorts them to re- 
sist and oppose the Lecompton fraud. 


The Union hopes to injure Mr. Gilmer, of 
N. C., by publishing the list of subscribers to 
his speech. If the Union will publish the list 
of names subscribed for Gov. Hammond’s 
speech, it will show as badly in South Carolina 
for that gentleman. His speech ig gn excellent 
document for Republicans to circulate. 





KANSAS NEWS. 


Gov. Denvef’s proclamation against Lane’s 
tailitia has called oat 4 reply from the military 
board established by the Legis!ature. They in- 
sist that Lane’s movement is in steict accord- 
ance with law, and that Lane is the duly-ap- 
pointed commander of the Territorial militia, 
The organization still goes on, and every con- 
siderable settlement has its militia company, 

A recent letter from Leavenworth says : 

“Gen. Clarkson, postmaster of Leavenworth, 
who lately paid a flying visit to Washington, I 
learn, has returned as far as Weston, Mo., but 
dares not cross to this city. His acquaintance 
with the Leavenworth boys is probably such as 
to induce the belief that they were in earnest 
when they, in mass meeting, adopted resolu- 
tions pledging themselves to hang him on his 
return to the Territory. As Mr. (. has been so 
long engaged with other prominent border ruf- 

ang, in sowing the wind, I do not know that 
he or they can with reason complain, if called 


upon to reap the promised harvest in the shape 
of a whirlwind.” Fe 


The Leavenworth Herald, one of the ablest 
Administration papers in Kansas, addresses to 
Congress the following language : 


“The people of Kansas have decided 
shall rule if you declare us a State, tule 
earthly power can prevent them from doing so. 
They have also solemnly said by an overwhelm. 
ing mie a they will not live under the 
Lecompto stitution (so-called.) Therefore, 
it is idle to canvass in Congress either of these 
points. They are settled by those who alone 
have a right to determine them. Shall we be 
declared & State, or shall we remain a Territory 

‘tatime? That is the only debatable ques- 
Yon, gentlemen. Which shall it be? Time is 

ous. We are a fast people in Kansas. 
lay, and before two moons you will have 
8nother ‘petition’ touching the grievances of 
sas, in the shape of the Topeka contrivance, 
re-enacted, with a ‘slight variation.’” 


Dr. Dodge, from Doniph i 
phan, at Kickapoo, says 
that Lenhart, who burnt out "Boyd an Laug , 
» and other Pro.Slavery men of that town, 
i seriously if not mortally wounded, March 
th, in @ broil at Geary city, The account is, 
‘four men were sitting at a card table, when 
Poem disturbed them with some vioient in- 
; Ption, when the whole of them shot at him 
multaneously, two balls passing through his 
be and one through his side. After he fell, 
nded his pistol to # friend, and told him 
‘ake good care of it, as he should need it 
= im afew days. He certainly {js 8 man of 


of ee Gilbert reached Kickapoo on the i7th 
mk arch, direct from the Ogden land office, 
— he hes been practicing in disputed causes 
that © the past winter, and he informs me that 
yp yas been obliged to suspend opera- 
Cal” ‘2 consequence of the absence of General 
oun McLean from the General 
which prevents their getting plats 
for the transaction of their busi- 


wee Whitfield is looked for daily; Governor 
tes: pe 18 at his post, performing all his du- 
n ickapoo is at peace, and we are getting 
8 #moothly and successfully. 
on Kansas Constitutional Convention met 
mer on Tuesday, March 23, and was 
Y. Bok order by Lieutenant Governor William 
Denia’ of Wyandott, who nominated Hon, 
Cheirmare » of Ling county, for temporary 
+ ¢ - Motion, the Co ti 
Myra ballot for President, iT 
» Darr actin i i 
Peault . 8 8s tellers, with the followin 
J. Adan: = Pace, 7; J. H. Lane, 435 H 
im. Emig, Z z Roberts, 4; D. Pickering, 


was elected Secre B. T. 


It is spirited |. 





Sergeant-at-arms; J. Kendall, Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-arms; and B. J. Hinton Reporter. 

The Convention passed a resolution to ad- 
journ to Leavenworth. 





THE CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 


The election in Connecticut has resulted in 
a fine Republican triumph. In that State, the 
two parties have been usually of pretty nearly 
equal strength, but Buckingham, Republican, 
is elected by from 3,000 to 5,000 majority, over 
Pratt, Democrat, who was silent on the Lecomp- 
ton swindle. Hartford, which is a stronghold 
of the Rum and Hunker Democracy, succeeded 
in electing two Democrats to the Legislature, 
by selecting Anti-Lecompton candidates. Let 
the Anti-Lecompton Democratic members of 
Congress take courage from this election. 





The programme for the laying of the Atlan- 
tic telegraph cable has been arranged. 

The 400 miles of cable ordered to replace 
the 384 which were lost last autumn cff Valen- 
tia, have been completed ; and it is intended, 
in order to make better provision for casualties, 
that an abditional 300 miles shall be at once 
proceeded with. The Agamemnon and the 


Niagara are the vessels again to be employed 


in the attempt to lay the wire; and the opera- 
tion will, this year, be commenced in the mid- 
dle of June, in which month, it is said, there 
are some five or six consecutive days during 
which a gale in the Atlantic is seldom or never 
known to occur. The line will be joined and 
laid from the centre of the ocean, the Niagara 
bringing her end of the cable to Ireland, and 
the Agamemnon conveying hers to America. 

As soon as the vessels have stowed away the 
cable, they will proceed to deep water to make 
experiments. . ees 

The Italian assassins, Orsini and Pierri, who 
were the principal persons implicated in the 
attempt to kill Louis Napoleon, have been ex- 
ecuted. Orsini, to the last, was calm and cour- 
ageous. He seems to have been a noble man, 
whom oppression had made mad. Dwelling 
continually upon the wrongs of his native land, 
he gradually became willing to crush her ene- 
mies at every hazard of life, and, if necessary, 
by assassination. A Paris correspondent of the 
Boston Post writes : 


‘‘ The peace which was promised by the de: 
tection and capture of Orsini is not nigh. On 
Monday last, another shot, I am told, was fired 
at the Emperor, just as he was leaving the little 
garden to the right of the gateway of the Tuile- 
ries, to cross over to the parterre on the other 
side. The shot came from a sub-officer of one 
of the regiments of the line. But few persons 
were present; and he stood isolated from the 
little knot of flaneurs who assemble against 
the grating, to see the Emperor pass by. No 
event of the kind is, of course, ever registered 
in the journals—not even to state that the shot 
has miseed, as usual, nor to mention about ‘the 
star’ and the ‘ mission’ under which, and for 
‘which, Louis Napoleon pronounces himself in- 
vulnerable. The rumor runs, that the culprit 
was shot on the instant; and another report 
declares that the character he had assumed was 
a fictitious one, and that he had turned out, on 
examination, to belong to the Italian section 
of conspirators, although himself a Frenchman. 
The story is believed throughout Paris, in spite 
of the secrecy with which it has been hushed 
up; and has not tended to increase the secu- 
rity of the public mind, as you may well ima- 
gine.” 

ke The filibusters are turning their atten- 
tion to Mexico just now, and, it is said, con- 
template a raid on the territory bordering the 
Rio Grande. 

It is stated, on good authority, that compa- 
nies are forming, and some are soon to sail 
for the seat of the future filibustering war. 





A STEP BACKWARDS. 


The great State of Ohio, through its present 
Legislature, which we trust does not fairly rep- 
resent public sentiment in that State upon the 
Slavery question, has taken a step backward in 
repealing all her laws to punish kidnapping 
within her borders. The Columbus Journal, 
not an ultra Anti-Slavery paper, gives the sub- 
joined account of the matter: 


“The House had quite ‘a protracted meet- 
ing’ yesterday. It was the antipodes, however, 
of our religious protracted meetings, which are 
now being held all over the land, and from 
which so much good is resulting. The House 
held its session from 2§ in the afternoon until 
$o’clock at night. The reason of thia unusual 
length of time being consumed, and the Repre- 
sentatives going without their suppers, is that, 
early in the afternoon, the Senate bill to repeal 
the law to prevené glayeholding and kidnapping 


.| in Ohio came up in due course. A few speeches 


were made against it, when, as usual, Mr. An- 
drews, of Auglaize, moved the previous ques- 
tion, which wag eystained, and the yeas and 
nays were called upon its final passage, when, 
to the surprise of the ‘ faithful,’ it failed, there 
not being votes enough. A motion to recon- 
sider was made, and the majority sent out their 
runners to bring in the absentees. The minor- 
ity, bgying obtained the victory in the outset, 
were detertaned if possible to hold their vant- 
age ground. This so exgsperated the majority 
that they determined not only to pxt the bill 
through, but also to violate personal piedses 
mada to Mr. Monroe, and rush through the bill 
for the repeal of the habeas corpa act, another 
Senate bill. Accoraiugly, aftégthey had re- 
pealed the law preventing tianapping and 
slayeholding in Ohio, Mr. Andrews, of Auglaize, 
moved to take from the table the bill to repeal 
the habeas coxpys ect. The roll was called, 
and the bill was taken tom the table. Mr. 
Andrews, of Auglaize, then moved the previous 
question upon its passage. At this point, Mr. 
Monroe, of Lorain, rose to a question of privi- 
lege. He asked if Mr. Andrews intended by 
his motion tg force this bill through without 
debate? Mr. Andrews said that was his inten- 
tion. Mr, Monroe then revapitulated the facts 
in relation to the bill—how, when the tminuriiy 
had it in their power to send the bill to Com- 
mittee of the Whole, they consented that it 
should be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with the distinct wadergiandine that 
he and others should have a chance to diseuss 
it when it should be reported back. Demo- 
crats in al} parts of the House had made this 
promise, and a douez of men, whom he could 
point out and name, came to hin personally, 
and pledged their personal honor that he 
should have a chance to speak on it; and now 
it was to be forced through without giving him 
an opportunity to exprosg his views upon it. 
This bill repealed a law of the jest session 
which he had great interest in. It was, in faci, 
his bill. He asked that the pledges made to 
him ghonld be redeemed. 

“The appeai cf Mr. Monroe had effect on 
only two members of the majority, Mr, Edson 
of Van Wert, and Mr. Christy of Butler. To 
their honor be it spoken, they both arose and 
said they had told Mr. Monroe that he should 
be heard on the subject, and they would not 
vote for the previous question. The roll was 
called, and the entire majority, with the two 
exceptions named, yoteg for the previous ques- 
tion. ~ = some rule which we did’ not 
understand, Mr. Harrison, of Madison, (Kepub- 
lican,) got the floor, and read a long amendment 
to the bill, and made a speech which attracted 
much attention. He was opposed to the bill 
of last year, He thought the effect of it was 
to bring into coniict the Federal and State 
officers. He was opposed to tho present bill, 
and therefore he offered his amendment. He 
coneluded by hoping that the question upon it 
would be postpozed; and not taken to-night. It 
was only simple justice that the member from 
Lorain should be heard. It was a matter he 
had well considered, and on which he was pre- 

jared to speak. The appeal had no effect. 

en who had viclated their private pledges 
were not likely to be influenced by ar gpveal 
to right and justice. Accordingly, under the 
leadership of Mr. Andrews, of Auglaize, and 
the previous question, tho bill was passed, and 
the House adjourned at nine ofclogk. Thus 
ended the session, a session in which two more 
measures were pggsed, calculated to bow the 
neck of Ohio more lowly in the dust before the 
Slave Power of the South. It is no wonder 
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the South thinks ng mean and time-serving.” 


FROM IOWA. 


Le Crairz, Iowa, March 30, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Legislature of this State closed its ses- 
sion on the 23d instant, without however reach- 
ing all the measures proposed for its consider- 
ation, The “ Election Law,” designed to pro- 
tect the purity of the ballot-box, by the intro- 
duction of much-needed reforms into our 
present system, was left among the unfinished 
business. 

Much time was consumad by both branches 
in attempts to legislate for the “times.” Vari- 
ous plans were proposed, to help the people 
through their financial embarrassments ; “stay 
laws,”’ “appraisement laws,” &c., &c., were 
considered and abandoned, and the subject 
finally disposed of by the passage of a bill post- 
poning for one term all suits commencing after 
its enactment. It will doubtless be found that 
such legislation will be productive of much 
harm, encouraging litigation, and affording 
little relief to the honest debtor. 

Both bank bills were passed, and will be 
submitted to the people in October next, as 
provided by the new Constitution. I will en- 
deavor to present a synopsis of the “State Bank 
Bill” to your readers shortly. Jt is long, con- 
taining fifty-six sections, and carefully guarded 
in its provisions. 

The “Prohibitory Liquor Law” has been 
amended so as to exempt wine, cider, and beer; 
so the friends of “lager” are in ecstasies. 

The most important measure of the session, 
and that in which the whole State is the most 
deeply interested, is the “School Law.” By 
its enactment, an impetus has been given to 
the cause of education, which will, it is believed, 
have an influence on our public school system 
which will be permanently beneficial ; the peo- 
ple will be aroused to action, and encouraged 
to take more interest in this important work. 

It abolishes the present school district sys- 
tem, and provides that every civil township in 
the State shall constitute a school district. 
Algo, that each incorporated city or town, con- 
taining one thousand inhabitants or over, shall 
become school districts. Each of these districts 
shall elect its officers on the first Monday in 
May of each year, viz: a President, a Vice 
President, and a Secretary, who with one mem- 
ber to be elected from each sub-district—the 
districts now existing to be retained for this 
purpose—shall constitute a Board of Directors. 
Each district is also to elect a Treasurer, who 
is not a member of the Board. 

The Board of Directors have charge of school 
matters generally, and each local director has 
the especial charge of school and school-house 
in his sub-district, subject to the Board. 

Each county is to elect a County Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools on Monday next, 
whose duties will be to visit schools, examine 
sites and plans for school-houses, recommend 
books, methods of instruction, &c. Also, to 
appoint two assistants, and with them examine 
all who propose to engage in teaching in com- 
mon schools, and give them certificates, with- 
out which it is unlawful for any Board to 
employ them. 

For two weeks past we have had delightful 
spring weather, days warm, and very little frost 
at night. Our farmers are busily engaged sow- 
ing their grain; and before your readers see 
this, ‘’ wheat will be safely lodged with mother 
earth. 

The first steamboat passed down from Ga- 
lena on the 20th instant, and the packets have 
resumed their regular trips. EB, R. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Portland, April 5.—The steamer Indian ar- 
rived here this afternoon, from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 24th ultimo. 

The steamer America arrived out on the 22d. 

The United States frigate Niagara reached 
Plymouth on the 22d. The frigate Agamem- 
non has commenced taking in the cable. 

Pellissier is to be the French ambassador at 
Loadon. 

China dates to the 15th of February had been 
received. The blockade of Canton was raised 
on the 10th. The Americans and Russians 
joined the English and French in their demands 
on China. Yeh was at Hong-Kong, bound for 
Calcutta. 

A telegrapic dispatch from Madrid says that 
several ships of war-are fitting out for Havana, 
and that a demonstration against Vera Cruz 
was mooted, 

Discontent in Austrian Italy was hourly in- 
creasing. 

The Court of Genoa have given judgment in 
the political trials arising from the events of 
June. Mazzini and five others have been tried 
in their absence, and condemned to death. 
Twenty-nine were acquitted, and twenty-eight 
sentenced to prison for from 7 to 28 years. 

Four of the parties to the outrage on the 
American family at Joppa have been convicted. 

It is said that the Count de Ghambord bas 
resolved to abdicate his claims to the French 
throne, in favor of the Count de Paris. 

A direct refusal has been made by Portugal 
to the French demand for the expulsion of 
some refugees from Lisbon. 

Tho Markets. 

Liverpoo], March 24.—Gotton.—§ales of the 
last three days 28,000 bales, includjng 3,000 
bales to speculators and 1,000 bales for export. 
All qualities had advanced ¢to}, but the 
America’s advices checked the buoyancy of the 
market, which, however, closed quiet but 
steady. 

Manchester advices are favorable, the mar- 
ket generally being firmer. Holders demand 
an aflvanee, bgt the sales had been unimportant. 

Breadatuffs.—Prices have a declining tenden- 
cy, and all qualities are slightly lower. Rich- 
ardson & Spence quote: The weather has been 
favorable for the crops, and breadstuffs gener- 
ally are very dull. Flour is dull and 6d. lower. 
Western 21s. 8d. (@ %%a.; Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore 22s. @ 23s.; Ohio received via the Nurth 
23s. @ 25s. via New Orleans 26s. @ 2's. 
Wheat ig very dull; sales at 1d. @ 13d. decline. 
Red 6s. @ 6s Zd.; white Ts. (@ 7s, 6d. Corn is 
very dull. Saleg at 33s. 6d°(@ $43. fog all de- 
scriptions, x 

Money Market.—Consols 96 @ 97% for 
money and 96% for account. 

Provisions.—Beef is dull and quotations are 
neuuns}. Pork is quiet for prime. Bacon is 
dull; sales at suction gat, an? cnlv 8 small pro- 
portion of amount offered sofa” Long midgles 
43s. 6d. to 46s.; short middles 45s. to 48s. 
Cheese—Prices are easier, but quotations un- 
Changed, j,ard is dnil at 49s. to 50s. Tallow 
closed quiet but steady at 655, 

Produce.—Rice is quiet. Sugar is steady. 
Rosin is dull at 4s. 3d. Turpentine is dull. 

Jondon Markets.—Breadatuffs have a declin- 
ing tendency. jyhegt p9 declined 1s. to 2s., 
and quotations are barely maintamed, yes is 
firm. Congou ls. 1d. Rice is dull. 

The Foreign Cotton Market—Financial Advices 
by the Indian, 

_By the steamer ingipi v2 have letters from 

Liverpool, dated Wednesday afternoon. ‘these 
report that in the beginning of the week there 
was more tone‘in the cotton market, and prices 
were generally ¢d. higher ; but, although after- 
ward there was no actual change in quotations, 
the market nevertheless became dull, and 
prices inclined to droop. The sales during the 
three days previous to the Indian’s departure 
amounted to 26,000 bales, of which speculators 
and exporters took 3,000, and the trade the re- 
mainder. The sales on Wednesday, (the day 
of the steamer’s departure,) it wag conceded, 
would reach 6,000 bales. Quotations were 
nominally as follows; Middling Uplands 74d., 
middling Mobile 71-16d., middling Orleans 
73d. @7 3-16d. . 
_ Trade at Manchester and in the manufactur. 
ing districts was generally more buoyant, and 
higher prices were being asked for goods and 
yarns. 

In the London money market there was no 
change perceptible. The éxport of gold to the 
continent exhibited a slight falling off, and the 
bullion in the bank was believed to exceed 
eighteen million sterling, being the largest 
amount ever held. Loans on Government 
securities are quoted at 2(@ 24 per cent. Con- 
sois uctuated but slightly, and closed on Tues- 
day evening at 964 for money—the same as by 

© previous steamer. 4 

In American stocks a quiet feeling prevailed, 
and quotaiiong are more of less yominal. 

London, Tuesday Afternaon.— Opnsols.— 
Closing prices 97% for money and account. 


Li qn Market, Tuesday Evening. — 
Market steady. Six thoysand bajes sold, inelp- 














ding 1,000 on speculation and for export. 

| Market better supplied. 

| Sugar steady; rice quiet ; wheat dull, and 

| prices reduced 1d.(@ 2d. ; white, 7s. 3d.@ 7s. 9d. 
Flour, inactive and unchanged. Western Canal, 
21s. @ 24s.; Philadelphia, 23s. @ 24s. ; Bal- 

| timore, 23s. @ 24s.; Ohio, 26s. @ 26s. Corn 

| declined 6d. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


| Inthe Senate, the question of the right of 
| the Secretary of that body to retain the Kansas 
| bill, as amended by the House, was discuesed. 
| Mr, Slidell claimed, that by addressing a note 
'to the Secretary, which he did, requesting its 
detention, that it could be held during three 
, legislative days. Messrs. Stuart, Douglas, ané 
others, objected to this argument, and the 
. Chair was called upon for a decision, which he 
| declined to make, Mr. Stuart then offered a 
| resolution directing the Secretary to send the 
| bill at once to the House, but it failed. Mr. 
Bright, of Indiana, then moved a reconsidera- 
‘tion of the vote of disagreement, and the sub- 
ject was postponed until Wednesday at one 
o’clock. This keeps the bill in the Senate. 
The Minnesota bill was then taken up. 
The House was engaged during the session 
| in discussing the Deficiency Bill in Committee 
| of the Whole. 


Washington, March 29.—One of the ex- 
pedients by which the President expects to ex- 
tricate himself and his party from the complica- 
tions into which the Lecompton enterprise has 
thrown him, is to make a political issue of the 
acquisition of Cuba. It is alleged that he has 
ready for transmission to Congress “a war 
message,” recapitulating all causes of complaint 
against Spain, describing the efforts which have 4 
been made by himself and his predecessor to 
obtain redress, and representing,that they have 
proved ineffectual, and that but little hope re- 
mains of a peaceful adjustment of difficulties, 
except through preparations for more extreme 
measures than any yet resorted to. Translated 
from the language of diplomacy into a simple 
statement of fact, the forthcoming message 
would express the President’s regret that Spain 
cannot be induced by peaceable means to 
transfer Cuba to the United States, and his 
desire that authority be given him to take it by 
force. 

There are but two modes of bringing Cuba 
under the dominion of the United States. They 
are diplomacy and war. The President means 
to present the choice of them to Spain. 

It has been contemplated to send to Madrid 
a Board of High Commissioners, to act in con 
nection with the resident Minister, and I learn 
that a staff of secretaries and assistants was 
some time since organized, well qualified, by 
the talents and acquirements of its members, 
to aid in the important objects of the embassy. 
Of the precise causes of delay in carrying out 
this design, I have heard no explanation. The 
obstinate resistance to the leading measure of 
the domestic policy of the Administration has, 
no doubt, deranged, to some extent, the plan 
of its foreign policy. The President fears to 
throw upon the country a project which may 
prove @ cause or pretext of new agitations. To 
name 3 Minister to Spain, or to designate the 
proposed Commissioners, would also impair 
the effect of that distribution of diplomatic 
honors by which, among other means, it is in- 
tended to carry Lecompton. 

General expectation points to the Hon. John 
A, Dix as resident Minister, or one of the sug- 
gested Commissioners. The remarkable ad. 
dress of Gen. Dix at Tammany Hall was evi- 
dently designed to prove his fitness for the 
situation, and it betrayed his knowledge of the 
President’s purposes. No one will dispute Mr. 
Dix’s fitness for the employment; but his ap- 
pointment would be the signal of insurrection 
in the delegation at Washington. The Hard- 
Shells have never forgiven Gen. Dix for his 
part in the “deep damnation ” of Gen. Cass’s 
defeat in 1848, and the Soft-Shells have not 
forgotten how suddenly and prematurely he left 
them, after the merely personal objects of that 
movement were answered.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 











Washington, March 29.—I learn from a 
good source, but will pot vouch for the report, 
that Mr. Belmont has sent an agent to Mexico 
to negotiate a loan of $3,500,000 with the Gov- 
ernment of Juarez, on a pledge of Sonora. I 
am told that Mr. Buchanan and Gen. Cass both 
approve the arrangement, and that, if con- 
summated, it will be under guarantee of the 
United States Government, who regard it as a 
short and simple megns of getting that prov- 
ince.—Despatch to the New York Tribune. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Another dreadful deed of blood tovk place 
in our city Saturday night. Marcellus Stoops, 
son of Mr. Richard Stoops, formerly of Alexan- 
dria, Va, 8 young man whose character is rep- 
resented to be uniformly good, and occupying 
a situation as aesictant messenger in the Treas- 
ury, visited Pennsylvania avenue. About 9 
o’clock he called at the clothing store of Messrs. 
Matlock @ Herbert, on Ninth street, end 
purchased a pair of black cloth pantaloons, 
which he tried on in the store, and kepton. At 
near 11 o’clock, young Stoops, in company with 
a German friend, who has but one arm, and 
named Frederick Manyett, proceeded home- 
wards; his parents live on N street. They pro- 
ceeded quietly along Ninth street to the inter- 
section of New York avenye, when Stoops and 
Manyett encountered a party of three, four, 
or five persons. Some ladies who were engaged 
in the small houses on Ninth street, close t 
the scene, heard an altercation. Manyett was 
soon thrown to the ground, and one of the fe- 
males heard a voice, supposed to be that of 
young Stoops, entreating his assailant not to 
shoot him. However, this appeal was in vain, 
for in a brief snace of timo a pistol yas gig- 
charged; the ball entered” the‘ breast, prob 
ably where two arteries mest, and the dying 
Stoops sunk bleeding and ghastly to the pave- 
ment. He was taken soon into the dwelling of 
Nicholas McCubbin, where he expired in a few 
moments, The murderer and his companions 
fled. Early this morning, the whole ngighkor- 
hood was on the alert, and as the dead body of 
the young man was surveyed, a feeling of horror 
ran though the community, and there was a 
general deimand for the jierd in hyman shape 
who had, in cold blood, murdered an unoffend- 
ing citizen, involved a worthy family in deepest 
grief, and destroyed the moral fame and laws 
of the national metropolis. The captain of po- 
lice, Justice Donn, and the police genera rf 
ware ¢viet!y on the lookout. About one o’clock, 
a man named Williany or Swiper Jobnemes wits 
two other men bearing the namé of 'Johnion, 
were arrested. They are now in the guard- 
house, awaiting an investigation before Justice 
Yona, ji is gadergtond that the first is recog- 
nised by Manyett as the man who tired the ta- 
tal pistol. “rae, 
The verdict of the coroner’s jury, after refer- 
rigs to (4 ;aqnaorof death, closed by saying that 
from all the evidénce—which is circumsian- 
tial—in possession of the jury, which they are 
able to obtain, they believe that the pistol or 
gun shot was fired by William Johnson.” 





The German Vigilance Committee of New 
York are after the French détectives, who aye 
said to have come here to kidnap the fugitive 
Alsop. They had 9 conference on Wednesday, 
but what it was about, is not exactly known. 
It is supposed, however, that they have “spot- 
ted” one or two suspicious strangers, who ar- 
rived in the North America, and are preparing 
to make them give an account of themselves. . 


A late letter from Havana states that Chinese 
emigrants were pouring ‘into Cuba fast. 
Within one week, not less than 3,000 were landed 
from four ships. They brought readily $2 
ounces per head. At last accounts, six fares 
American vessels were waiting at Santoo, 
China, for cargoes of coolies, where contracts 
have been made for 20,000 of these laborers, to 
be delivered within a year. 

There was a trial of firearms by a select 
party of army officers at the place of Col. Rob- 
erta, U. S. A., néar Washington, on Saturday. 
Secretary Floyd fired five shots with Sharp’s °-~, 
bine, and put all in the target at ‘ye nondred 
yards. Col. Roberts carried off the most marks 
and also put the only shot in the white. At the 
ciose of the day, the marks gtood thus in the 
target: 30@ yards, Sharp's rifle, manufactured 
at Hartford, Ct., él; Morse’s rifle, 32; Colt’s, 8; 
Gould’s, 3. After the conclusion of the trial, 
an ggent of Sharp’s fired ten shots in forty sec- 
onds. Subsequently, at 600 to 750 yards, seven 


The steamships Atlantic, Baltic, and Adriat- 
ic, the property of the New York, Liverpool, 
and United States Mail Steamship Company, 
were sold at New York last week at public auc- 
tion. 

Prior to the commencement of: the sale, 
notice was given by the U. 8. District Attor- 
ney, that the General Government had a lien 
upon said steamers to the amount of $115,500. 
A notice was also read from the Board of Su- 
pervisors, that the city had a claim upon the 
Company for taxes of 1856-'7, amounting to 
$39,000, for which the Atlantic was holden. It 
was declared, on behalf of the Company, that 
all claims of the General Government had been 
duly satisfied; and that the demand of the 
city for taxes was not authorized. Captain 
Briggs also announced that the hands on board 
the steamers held also a claim against the 
Company for $3,000. 

The announcement was now made, that 
Messrs. Clarkson, N. Potter, and J. N. Brown, 
have a liability of the Company of $500,000, 
dated May 1, 1855, drawing interest from 
November 1, 1857; also, a mortgage, dated 
November 30, 1857, to secure the claim, ° 
__ The terms of sale were stated—20 per cent. 
immediately, and the residue to-morrow. The 
fact that there were claims to be contested, 
Operated as a damper upon the assemblage, an 
original bid was taken, and the-whole property 
was sold for $50,000. The purchaser was Dud- 
ley B. Fuller, Esq. 


_ The Baltimore Exchange advocates the adop- 
tion, by the Senate, of the Montgomery amend- 
ment. It says: 

“The Senate must, in the end, confirm this 
action of the House, and thus put a stop to the 
agitation which has hitherto existed upon the 
subject, both in and out of Conress, and which 
has been the cause of so much bitterness of feel- 
ing between different sections of our common 
country. The mode of settlement is not iden- 
ticplly that suggested by the Persident and sanc- 
tioned by the Senate; but it is a settlement, 
and that, after all, is what the people want. 
The great question with them has been, not 
whether Congress should pass this or that bill, 
not how the question should be settled, but that 
it should be settled in some way, and that 
quickly.” 


On the 16th inst., in the House of Lords, 
Lord Brougham, in presenting a petition from 
the Anti-Slavery Society against the slave trade, 
said that a warrant act had been passed in the 
island of Guadaloupe which would have an im- 
mediate and direct tendency to reduce the free 
negroes of that colony to a state of slavery. He 
acquitted the French Government of any blame, 
but regretted that that power had not discon- 
tinued its scheme for the free emigration of ne- 
groes. . 

Lord Malmesbury promised attention to these 
matters when they were officially brought to his 
notice. 


The Boston Journal has been favored with 
the perusal of a private letter to a gentleman 
in that city, written by an an officer of the 2d 
dragoons, now encamped on Henry’s Fork of 
Green river, Utah Territory. The letter is 
dated January 30. The writer says the Utah 
army consists of only 1,700 rank and file, ac- 
cording to the official reports. From Mormon 
prisoners and other sources, he judges that 
Salt Lake city contains about 36,000 inhabitants. 
divided as followg: 8,000 males, from the age 
of 15 to 50, which comprise the army; 3,000 
other males, older or younger than the above ; 
and 25,000 females, of whom 18,000 are wives 
of 8,000 men. j , 


The Madrid journals of the 12th of March 
publish the text of the speech delivered by M. 
Isturitz in the Congress the preceding day, in 
reply to a question respecting the Mexican af- 
faire : 

“He said that the Government would not 
echo the cry of war against Mexico which had 
been raised, and though differences existed be- 
tween Spain and that country, they could be 
settled by negotiation as well as by arms. 
After expressing the opinion that preceding 
Cabinets had acted with prudence and patriot- 
ism in the affair, he said that the differences 
between the two countries were only two—first, 
that of the indemnity due to Spaniards, on 
which the Mexican Government had atted with 
little reason ; secondly, the events at Cuernayi- 
ca. He next ssid that Gnglend and ‘france 
had offered their intervention to prevent a war, 
which must, if commenced, not only prove in- 
jurious to Spaniards, but endanger the rela- 
tions between Europe and America. He then 
formally announced that General Zoloaga, the 
new Mexican President, had promised to give 
Spain every satisfaction, and he confirmed ie 
fact of hi. Lafragua, tiie Mexican envoy, hav- 
ing been dismissed, adding that a new envoy 
was likely to be appointed. He concluded by 
saying that he must refuse to prodite papers 
on the matter, and that any discussion of it 
would be inoprortane p 


A letter dated Montevideo, February 6, gives 
some sad accounts of the civil war in that 
Province. Gen. Dias and three hundred of his 
officers and men had been taken prisoners by 
the Government troops, and in a few hours 
after, by order of the President, twenty-eight 
of the officers were shot, and the throets of ty, 
hundred of the wyy cut, although tiie“ Ameri- 
ean Consul, American Commodore, and the 
English, French, and Spanish Ministers, and 
a large number of ladies, implored the Presi- 
dent to spare their livee. The affair has cast 
a gloom over Montevideo. Nearly all the men 
leave large families. Mr. Hamiltcr, jhe Uni- 
ted States Consyi, who wes in ill-health, was 
sbout to cetura home, and had placed a portion 
of his furnjture on hoard the barque |fate, 
bound for Baltimore, ; 

he late arrivals from Europe bring accounts 
of the entire failure of the expedition fitted out 
mainly from Philadelphia to raise the sunken 
Russian fleet in the harbor of Sabastopol. Not 
a vessel has been recoverod, gag tye vorce'of 
hippiag engaged yn the ahistas! hes been with- 
awn and offered for sale. The difficulty 
seems to have arisen from the perfect riddling 
of the ships by the worms, rendering them so 
porous that the water flowed in almost ag fast 
as it was pumped out. In addition to this diff. 
culty, which the enternrising couipanies having 
the undertaking in charge endeavored to over- 
come by caulking, the véssels had sunk from 
four to six fathoms in the mud. The efforts to 
blow them to pieceg wers equally unsurcesstyl, 
As mych as §,000 pounds of powder was tried 
with a two decker, but, as the rotten timber 
had too little power of resistance, the result 
was, that the weakest point gave way, and the 
explosion tore out a small part in the side of 
the vessel, leaving the rest altogether un- 
touched. 


It is said that the Earl of Rosse, one of the 
first astronomers in Europe, has told a gentle- 
man in England that he anticipates one of the 
mo#tamtensely hot sammers this year that has 
eyer been known, and he advises farmers to 
build sheds for their cattle, by way of protec- 
tion against the extreme heat. 


t has keen estimgted, says a Boston paper, 
that double the quantity of ice has has been cut 
this year than during any former season. Mr. 
Wilde, of Medford, has housed 450,000 tons at 
Spot Pond, and other parties have cut 100,000 
tons more, 


An editor at the Hast says: 

“Qnur stock in trade consists of industry, 
economy, and untiring perseverance. Our in- 
dustry we consider worth to us at least $15,000, 
enconomy $15,000, perseverance $15,000, 
naking in all an active capital of $45,000, 

In a morning prayer meeting at Hallowell, 
Me., last week, the large audience was sudden- 
ly startled by the falling from his seat of Mr. 
artholomew, a highly-respected merchant of 
that city. ie died almost inatantly, frum aifec- 
tion of the heart. 


The stagnation of business and dearth of em- 
ployment in Lawrence, Mass.,is greater than any 
manufacturing town of New England. Twelve 
months ago, the population was reckoned at 
15,000 ; by the firat of May, it will not o~ ae 
10,000.—Boston Ledger. ei 


A moung in behalf of Lecompton was called 
at Chicago, Tuesday evening, but the Douglas 
men took possession of the meeting, and refus- 
ed to hear any speeches in favor of the Ad- 
ministration. That was a gratuitous and un- 
justifiable cruelty. The Chicago Tribune, 
epublican paper, which has hitherto turned 
the cold shoulder to Mr. Douglas, acknowledges 


its error, and says that so long as he really co- 


operates with the Republicans, he ought to 
have generous credit therefor. This is sensible 








shots were put in the target, including three b 
Gol, Roberts, em 


and just, and settles one thing—the return of 
Judge Douglas to the Senate. 


A most infamous atiempt to kidnap and re- 


woman has just come to light here. As we 
learn, the circumstances are briefly these: 

“a man named Thomas Radcliffe, an Eng- 
lishman, of Toronto, C. W., arrived in this city 
on Friday of last week, in compary with a 
colored woman, also from Toronto, who had 
accompanied him with the intention of going 
into the restaurant business in this city. They 
stopped at the Massasoit House, the woman, 
Hannah Blackson, passing as his servant. 

“Soon after their arrival, the fellow Radcliffe 
made known to a fellow named Burke, of this 
city, that he was on his way to St. Lonis with 
the woman Blackson, an experienced cook, 
who would bring a bandsome sum; that all 
their baggage had been sent through to St. 
Louis; that if Byrke would go with him, he, 
Radcliffe, would return to Toronto for a yellow 
girl, whom he would persuade to join Hannah 
here, and the two would sell for high prices. 

“Burke divulged the fact to some colored 
People, among whom the report spread like 
wild-fire, and on Monday evening they came to 
the Massasoit House, and caused Hannah to ac- 
company them. Radcliffe took the alarm and 
went off, no clue to his present whereabouts 
existing. 

“He had induced the woman to trust him 
with her watch, baggage checks, and $200 in 
money, and she is left penniless here. Ii is to 
be hoped that the scoundrel will yet be arrest- 
ed. The woman will return to her friends in 
Canada.” —Chicago Journal. 


The auditor of public accounts of Virginia 
reports that the amount to be added to the pub- 
lic debt of the State, under acts of the last and 
present sessions of the Legislature, will be 
$2,925,800; but that it will not be necessary to 
increase the State taxes to meet the liabilities 
towing out of the recent appropriations. The 
present rate of taxation is sufficient to meet all 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, and 
produce a surplus annually of more than four 
hundred thousand dollars. ' 


A letter from Rome, of the 17th February, 

says: 
“Rome has had no winter like the present 
in the last hundred years. The weather has 
been dry, but unprecedentedly cold, and aged 
and sickly people are dying in consequence in 
great numbers. Almost the entire population 
is afflicted with the influenze.” 

The Gazetta di Genova learns from Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, that the valley of the Nile was 
covered in January with snow, and the pyra- 
mids for the first time reminded the traveller 
of the snow-capped peaks of the Alps. 

From Venice we learn, under date of 25th 
February, that “the present winter has, as far 
as the city of the Lagcons is concerned, com- 
pletely falsified the traditionary theories re- 
specting the temperature of southern latitudes. 
The grand canal and the Giudecca are filled 
with huge masses of ice, and the streets are 
obstructed by drifting snow.” —Evening Post. 


According to the Journal of Commerce, the 
imports of foreign goods at the port of New 
York for the month of March are $3,600,170 
less than for the same period of last year, 
$5.145,689 less than for March, 1856, and only 
$690,235 less than the very small total received 
in the same period of 1855. The withdrawals 
from warehouse are twice as large as for the 
same period of either of the previous two years, 
while the entries for warehousing have been 
very light. The Journal adds; 

“We look for larger comparative receipts 
during the ensuing month, although it is hardly 
probable that the gain will be as rapid as many 
seem to anticipate. The total receipts of foreign 
dry goods for the nine months of the current 
fiscal year are $58,690,558, against $78,894,428 
for the same period of the preceding year, and 
$68,184,032 for the nine monthg ending April 
lst, 1856.” ith 


Before the New Orleans Delta calls for im- 
mediate dissolution, it should inquire how many 
armories we have in the South; what is the 
number of swords, pistols, rifles, muskets, and 
cannon, fit for use in the Southern States ; how 
many powder mills there are south of the Po- 
tomac, &c.? Disunion will produsy yevolu- 
tion, and arms are ga nycesaary fox the defence 
of the Goutkern chivalry ag for any other war- 
riots, if we are prepared, we fear no foe; but 
before we engage in a battle, we should see if 
we have the necessary means for carrying on 
the war.— Norfolk Argus, March 12. 

The method by which the Free State Legis, 
lature of Kansag rd that ‘Yervitory of the in- 
fawous LeJompte and Uato is one of the rich- 
est bits of legislative action in the history of 
the country. The work was accomplished by 
a bill re-districting the Territory for judicial 
purposes. By this bill, the Territory ig diyided 
into three districtg—-the first of which lies yest 
of the sigth principal meridian, and north of 
the fourth standard parallel; the second lies 
west of the same meridian, and south of the 
same parallel; and the third district lies east of 
the sixth meridian. Lecompte is assigned the 
first district, Cato the second, and Williams 
the third. The third district exbyyces ali and 
more than al! the gyttied and civilized portions 
of ine 'Lerrifory, while the districts assigned to 
Lecompte and Cato are inhabited by Indians 
and wild beasts! The people to whom Le- 
compte will in future administer justice will 
be the Cheyennes, Pawnees, Picts. ona UIVerS 
tribes of the famous Dabsiyen or cut-throat fam- 
ily—whiis¢ tye yurisdiction of Cato will embrace 
Utahs, Snakes, Root-diggers, Apaches, (q- 
tmanches, &c.'° 

To add {o the ueveriiy of this joke, the judg. 
@8 are required to live within their districts, 
and to hold four terms of court each year, with- 
in six miles of their respective geographical 
centres—otherwise, they are liable to a fine of 
one thousand dollars and imprisonment jor ove 
year, on conviction Sofgcg tye Court of the 
third Gisivicy, ox Buy other county probate 
court, They are required to take up their res- 
idence within their districts within thirty days 
after the passage of the bill; and every thirty 
days thereafter that they are absent from their 
districts to be considered », disiingt offence. 
The practices! SHovt of this act will be either 
to voiapel Gato and Lecompte to resign, or take 
up their residence in the Douglas county jail,—- 
Lowell News. - 

Some of the newspapers have assaulted Sen- 
ator Ugmeron, of Pennsylvania, most unjustly, 
for “ pairing off” upon the Lecompton question 
with Senator Davis, who was sick. Mr. Cam- 
eron has thought it necessary to reply to these 
attacks, and he does so handsomely and to the 
point. He says: 
“T certainly yould heave been censurable, if 
iy were true that Col. Davis could not have been 
resent to vote; but such is not the fact. He 
had determined to come to the Senate, against 
the advice of his physician, and notwithstand- 
ing the fears of his family. To preyeut him 
from doing so,a mutual friend came to me with 
an appeal. jt was a bad day; I had heen on 
intimate termg with him since I entered the Sen- 
ate in 1845, and J could not hesitate to do an 
act of grase to a friend, knowing that the re- 
sult could in no manner be affected by the loss 
of a vote on each side, while my refusal might 
endanger his life; and believing, too, that | 
had character enough, won in the conjest thus 
far, to do ® goog ayt, without incurring the 
ceysure of good men. While I have omitted 
no effort to defeat this ‘Lecompton swindle,’ 
and while I shall faithfully and zealously act 
with my party for the common good of my 
country, I will not permit myself to he ous inch 
behind my opponerts in (uu vourtesies and ci- 
vilities hich deprive politics of their harshnese, 
and invite men of kindly feelings into the ser- 
vice of the State, where such courtesies will 
produce no injury to the public.” 


e have yegeived, by way of New Orleans, 


gorrespondence and papers from the city of 
Mexico to the 19ih of March. The news is not 


| of course, a good show of dry goods and ivory, 
duce to Slavery an intelligent free colored | which the reader can imagine, and then follows 


this passage: 

“About 10 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. Collins 
came in, and they soon followed. First, Lewis 
and Caroline Lawrence, with two bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, took their places, and Mr. C. 
performed the services beautifully—the whole 
service of the Methedist Church, (very much 
like our service,) but it made me very sad in 
deed when, instead of the words ‘ until death 
do part ye,’ he used the words, ‘unless you are 
unavoidably separated.’ ” 


Washington, April 5.—General Sargent, of 
Cincinnati, had a formal interview with the 
President, and tendered his regiment of volun- 
teers for service in Utah, supported by a recom- 
mendation of the Legislature of that State. 

It is understood that General Harney respect- 
fully protests against being placed second in 
command under General Smith in the Utah 
expedition, and desires a command in some 
other direction. 

From the representations of General Robles, 
the State Department has reissued its former 
instructions to prevent the organization or fit- 
ting out of unlawful expeditions within the 
limits of the United States, for the invasion of 
the Northern States of Mexico. Both Govern. 
ments in Mexico have written to him on this 
subject, but he officially corresponds only with 
the ove recognised by our own. 

Col. Benton’s health has materially failed 
within the past few days. He speaks of his life 
as drawing to a close; converses cheerfully with 
his friends on public affairs, and says that the 
only great measure in which the Administra- 
tion has been successful is the demonstration 
of the practicability at all seasons of the year 
of a central route to the Pacific—Balt. Sun. 


The ship Titan, of Boston, from Callao for 
Cork, with a cargo of guano, was abandoned at 
sea, February 16th. The crew were in the 
ship’s boat for four days, when they were res- 
cued by a French ship, and arrived at Pernam- 
buco on March 2d. 


Kansas Constitutional Convention. 

_ St. Lowis, April 5.—In the Kansas Conatitu- 
tional Convention, a schedule had been reported 
which provides for the submission of the Con- 
stitution to the people on the 3d Tuesday in 
May. All laws not repugnant to the Conatitu- 
tion to remain in force. The bill of rights is 
identical with that of the Topeka Constitution. 
A remonstrance to Congress against the Le- 
compton Constitution was read, and ordered to 
be immediately forwarded to Washington. 


Municipal Election. 

Cincinnati, April 6.—The election for muni- 
cipal officers took place here yesterday. The 
anti-Lecompton ticket waa elected by 3,900 ma- 
jority, giving that party 13 out of 17 members 
of the Council. 


The Connecticut Election. 
Hartford, April 6.—The Republican Gov- 
ernor, without doubt, is elected by about 5,000 


majority, and both houses of the Legiziature 
are Republican by a large majority. 





Night Coughs.—For Asthmatic, Consump- 
tive, and Chronic Coughs, which are always 
more or less troublesome at night, unfitting 
persons for their daily oeoupations, and under- 
mining the constitution, great relief will be ex- 
perienced by taking at bed-time one or two of 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Loz: 
enges, which will insure ease and comfortable 
rest. Some, who have been long sufferers, say 
they could not live without them. 





The sale of that remarkable and truly valua- 
ble preparation, Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, is 
ponstantly and rapidly increasing. During the 

aat year, the demand for this great remedy 

as been altogether unprecedented. Scarcely 
a week passes by, during which we do not hear 
of some remarkable cure having been perform- 
ed, within the circle of our acquaintance, by 
the use of the Pain Killer.—FProy. Gen. Ad. 
vertiser, 6 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefuliy prepared to Tvesday, April 6, 1858. 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $4.37 @ 4.50 
Flour, City Milla - - + + + 4.37 @ 4.25 
Rye Flour - - » « + + + 3.50 @ 3.62 
Corn Mea} - - + + + + + 3.25 @ 3.20 
Wheat, white - - - + + + 1.05 @ 1.32 
Wheat,red- - - +» » + 1.02 1.05 
Corn, white- - - +++ + 61 3 
Corn, yellow +--+ + + + «© 65 67 
Bye, Pennsylvania - 1. 3. + 7] 00 
Rye, Virginia i ee. 65 00 
Oujs, Maryland and Virginia. 28 32 
Oats, Penusylvania - - + + 36 37 
Clover Seed - + + + « + 450 @ 4,37 
Timothy Seed - - + » « + 2.60 @ 2.26 
Hay, Timothy- - - + + + 16.00 (920.00 
Hops . Ss « «a s «©« 8® @ q 14 
Potatoes, Mercer: < « + + 21.30 @ 1.40 
Baron, Shuuldery e ~ . - 7 71@ 73 
Bacon, Sides - + + - + - 9@ 93 

acon, Hams - + «© «+ » «= Ii} 103 
Pork, Mess- - - © + «+ + 16.50 @)?.25 
Pork, Prime + + + + «© « 13.75 @14.00 
Beef, Mess - + + « a ¢ © 17.00 (17.25 

Sr ec ae 

ard, nm kegs + *' * @' s n 113 
Wool, Unwashed * ss ¢ a 00 3 00 
Wool, Washed s © @ © @ «8 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + + 00 00 
Wool, Fieece,common- - - 00 00 
Woo!, Fleece, fine - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - : 12) 14 
Butter, Roll - «© . 1 « = 16 00 
Ches3g : 4 + o «me 93 10 
Coffee, Hio- - - - + + + 101Q 103 
Coffee, Java - + ++ +s 18@ 1% 


EW YORE MAkker 
Carefully ny¢panea to Fuesday, April 6, 1858. 
Flour, State brands - - - + $435 @ 430 


Flour, State brands, extras - 445 @ 4.60 
Flour, Western - + + © = 4.25 (@ 4.40 
Flour, Southern - « + « « 470 @ 5.00 
Rye Flour -~ - - + + + «© 3.00 3.75 
Corn Meal - - + + « + «+ 3.10 3.00 
Wheat, white . . . . . . 1.40 « 1.01 

Wheat, red» - © + + + © LMS @ 1.22} 
Corn, white: - + +++ + 69@ 7 
Corn, yellow se ee 66 @ 72 
Rye -- +. * 2 ee OF 68 
Oats » @ «°° oY ‘a ee 42 g 45 

Clover Seed » © + # 712 @ 750 

Timothy Seed - . . . 7 7 2.25 @ 2.00 

Hay -- +--+ +e © © © 66 50 

Hops- - - ++ +e ¢ > 4 7 

Bacon, Shoulders - - « » ad 63 
Bacon, Sides - - + + + + 10 00 

Bacon, Mowe + be & om 9 93 
Pork, Megg- + + + © © © 17.00 @17.15 

Pork, Prime - - + + + + 13,50 @13.60 

Beef - - + + « «+ + © » 11,00 @i0.00 

Lard, in barrelg «© «+ + + «© 10} 103 
Lard,inkegs - - - + + + Il} 11} 
Butter, Western - - - + + 49 18 

Butter, State - - + «++ IW? 23 

heese ate * «ee . 7 10 

ofies, ins + - «= © - © = 103 113 
Coffee, Java - += = + + « 15¢ 16 
Wool, Unwashed - - + + + 00 00 
Wool, Washed: - - + + © @@ 60 
Wool, i ie i 00 00 
Wool, Fleesa, common: - - 00 60 
Wel, Fleece, fine - - - - 00 00 
fron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 28.00 @28.50 
Lime, Rockland - - - - 1.20 @ 0.00 
Lime, common 65 @ 00 

waa 
Pp. K. 


Cinemwwati, Oxn10, July 4, 1857. 
GENTLEMEN: Having used and witnessed the beneficial 
effects of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, { take erat pleasure 
in recommending it to the public °~ nh “a best family 
medicine with*which ¥ - eras 





of any special importance. Our correspondent’s 
letter, giving an intelligible idea of the polits~ _ 
condition of the country, will, how Suit 
extremely interestin” - ’ 





“ . «ne impression prevails 
oat om atoage Government has gained 
strength, as the coalition has certainly lost 
estige by the blight of its army near Guana- 
juato. The decisive battle—to be fought on 
the road to Vera Craz, between Gen. Echea- 
garay and La Liave—has not yet taken place. 
When it has taken place, we shall be able to 
tell with greater accuracy how long Don Felix 
Zuloaga is destined to reign over Mexico, 

The New Orleans Crescent prints a private 
letter from a lady in Memphis to her sister in 
New Orleans, giving an account of the mar- 
riage of a pair of favorite slaves, which letter 
the Crescent commends “ to the careful perusal 
of its Northern friends, who are so much inter- 








ested in the ‘wretched’ slaves.” There was, 


é . «im A¢quainted. In this estalish- 
ee are *"uployed nearly one hundred persons, and 
your Pain Killer has been used with the most astonishing 
results. For four years, nota single severe case of cholic, 
summer complaint, or dysentery, but has yielded like 
magic to the curative powers of the “ Killer; 4 and for 
cuts, bruises, &c., it is in almost daily use, and with like 
good effects. JOHN TANNER, } 
Foreman of Wrightsons & Co’s Printing Establishment. 





ISIS OF THE SOUTH 
THE IMPENDING CRISIS A 


By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. 

‘ We wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin of 
every resident of Oregon—that it was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo- 
men who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side of Freedom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self-in 
terest. This is the first appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience will follow.”—National Era. 


For sale by L. CLEPH ANE, 


95 
OBITUARY. 

Died in Perry, N. Y., on the 5th insatnt, Elizabeth R. 

daughter of S. P. Bullara, aged 21. 
_ Fair and fragile was our Lizzie, and early, while yet 
joy sbone in her eye,and her heart was full of hope, the 
destroyer came in gentie garbs. He brought no rapid 
disease to bear her quickly from our sight; but day by day 
the hectic fever thrilled her frame, an brought new lus- 
tre to her eye, 

Firm in priuciple, conscientious in duty, she was cau- 
tious in resolving, determined in executing. Amiable in 
character, strong in her attachment to her friends, she 
bound them to her by ties of friendship, which, now that 
she is gone, draw us nearer Heaven. 

The glory of tue home above shone in upon her soul, 
and in rapturous strains she spoke of the pearly gates, 
80 soon to open for her. Her earnest words and tender 
appeals wil! linger long in loving hearts, 

There is a vacant place in that household, that no time 
can fill, Tender c+re was around her, watchful love 
cheered her through all the weary days disease had 
brought; but the care is at an end—she needs it no more ; 
the love is purified by chastening—for the beloved sister, 
the idolized daughter, is an angel now. 

A child is gone, aid hencetorth a parent’s heart will 
hold her memory us the purest and the best. A sister is 
gone, and the home wiil be lonely ; joy will be no more 
joy without her sharing, and sorrow will be doubly bitter. 

A friend is gone, one of earth’s ties is snapped asunder, 
and from the world above a spirit beckons us to come. 
Closed are the eyes that smiled upon us—hushed the voice 
that was music to our ears. 

But in the bitter cup one joy is mingled, that the beloved 
one met death so joyfully. He was no “king of terrors ” 
to her, but the weleome messenger sent by the Father. 
“Calmly as dies departing day, so went our sister’s soul 
to rest; for ‘so He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 

Perry, March 20, 1858. 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIW, 
No. CLXXVIII, for January, 1858, 

CONTENTS. 

The Public Economy of Athens. 

The Prof of School ter. 

Reformatory Institutions at Home and Abroad, 

Venice. 

Ireland, Past and Present. 

Anatomical Architecture. 

The Financial Crisis. 

Jerusalem. 

Coutemporary French Literature. 

10. Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 

11, Critical Notices, 

12, New Publications. 


The Publishers would commepy thi i 
tention of the American public. ~ beget ges ag plan 
sine tom the commeptement of the literature of one 
ae) ug ays % i i i 
ever our language is ae, apeerneneene 

tis to America what the Edinbur F * 

terlies are to Great Britain, and ee ol ee 
—" a ean America. 

Nearly all the great authors of 
brought before the publie through thle Review” Wetsen 
Everett, Sparks, Proscott, Bancroft, with scores of other 
noted men, of wnom our literature is proud, have been 
among ils contributors; and its pages continue to reflec? 
ihe beat talent of our times. 
_ The North-American Review is published Quarterly, 
in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at Five 
Dollars a year, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of subscription price, 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 


117 Washington street, Boston, 


576 
LAND FOR SALE. 
E G. MAY HEW & SON. of’ Shelbyville, Indiana, 
e offer for sale, very low, for cash, or par: cash: ssom 
eighty to four hundred acres of first rate farralng land in 
Iowa county, Iowa, six or seven miles frora Marengo, the 
county seat, twenty-hve miles west of Iowa cily "and 
within three miles of the line of railroad from lowa city 
to Des Moines. 535 
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SONS AS SO 














JOSEPH HUGHES, 


AGENT AND COLLECTOR 
5 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Phird, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monthiy 
Papers. 
Reference—Drexei & Co., AND OTHERS. 
GEORGE SHIPLEY, ATTORNEY AT 

YRACTICES in th — 
3S in the S Unit 
T States, and in all other Courts bela | Po soe 
city, also transacts business before all tee Depar aun 
ofthe United States Governm-nt, (Kormerl of Lim 
Allen county, Ohio.) Offiee Ng. 39 Louisiane avense, 
536 


near the City Hall, Washington City, D. C. 
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PRINTING. 


OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Pri uting, neatl 
Prizuting, ¥ executed by 
EU REA Yco bana ant 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
\e-w without rubbing, and other recipes. Ad 
_ dress A. N. BURLINGAME, 
585 Gardner, Ohio. 


MELVIN’S AMERICAN GIFT BOOK STORE, 


$33 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











A Gift worth from 25 cents to $100 give 
dvok sold. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION Piven to filling ordere 
sent by mail or otherwise, Prom oily and impartially 

Liberal arrangements mae with agents, and catalogues 
containing full information, sent free to auy address. 

i[7 Send for a casalogue. R. MELVIN, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
1%. few days, after many years of great nervous suffer 
ing, 1s allxious to make known the means ofecure. Wijil 
send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklym: N. ¥ 


Qh with every 








AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 


i ee following remedies are offered to the pebdlie ys the 
best, most perfect, which medical sejenes can afford 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills have been prepared with Pye utmost 
skill which the medicat profession of tas ag possesses 
and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Other 
preparations do more or jes- good; but this cures such 
aangerous complaiiis, so quick and so surely, as io prove 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond any- 
thing which men have known before. By removing the 
obstinctions of the internal organs, and stimulating them 
into hea'thy action, they renovate ihe fountains of life 
and vigor—health courses anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adapted to disease, 
and disease only, for when taken by one in health they 
produce but little effyot. This is the perfection of medi- 
cine. Itis antagenisuc to di-ease, and no more. Tender 
children gay take them withimpunity. If they are sick, 
they will cure them; if they they are well they will de. 
them no harm. ‘ 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
with biligus eomplaint; see his bent-u » tollering form 
straighter with strength again; see his ee rer eppeiite 
return; see his clammy features blossom into health. 
Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood has burst 
Out in scrofula till his skin is covered. with sores, who 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. tie has been drenched 
inside and cut with every potian which ingenuity could 
suggest. Giye him these Pills, and mark the effectr see 
the scabs fall from his bouy ; see the new, fair skin that 
has grown undey them; see the late leper that is clean. 
Give them ta him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; move him, and he 
Sereeches with pets he too has —_ soaked through 
every muscle of his body with linirfents and salves; give 
him these Pills to purify his blood; they may not cure’ 
him, for, alas! there a:e eases which no mortal power 
can reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now; and 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to the leqn, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
Stomavh bas long ago eaten every smile from his face, 
and every muscie from his body. See his appetite re- 
turn, and with it his health; see the new man. See her 
that was radiant with health and loveliness blasted and 
too early withering away; want of exercise, or mental 
anguish, or soyge lurking disease, has deranged the inter- 
nal organs of digestion. assimilation, or segretion, till 
they do their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health 
isgone. Give her these Pills to stimulete the vital prin- 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast out {ue obstructions, and 
infuse a new vitality into the bleud. Now look again— 
the roses blossom on her cheek, and where lately soriow 
sat, joy bursis from every feature. See the sweet infant 
wasted with worms. lis wan, sickly features tell- you 
without disguise, and painfully distinet, that they are eat- 
ing its life away, its pinched-up nose and ears, and rest- 


less sleepings, tells the dreadful truth in language which 
every mother knows. Give it the Pills, in large doses, to 
sweep these vile parasites from the body. Now turn 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it noth- 


ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the marvel o& 
this age? And yet they are done around you every day. 
tiave you the less setijous symptome of these distem- 
pers, they are the easier cured. Juundice, Costiveness, 
Headache, Sidyache, Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Pain in the Bowels. Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King’s 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints, all arise 
the derangements which these Pills rapidly cure. Take 
them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician, if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger- 
ous diséases they cure, which afflict so many millions of 
the human race, are cast out like the devils of old—they 
must burrow in the brute, and in the sea. 
Price 25 cents per box—S boxes for 18. 
Prepared by Dr. 3. C. AYER, Practical ana Analyti- 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Z, D. Gilman, 
Washingion, D.C., and by all Dealers in Medicine every- 
wh eva. 573 





70 THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 


A WORK OF PERMANEN? VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856. 
{n one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free, 


AVING reeeived, since the close of the Campaign, 
H numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
id Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most importent of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. it will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeohes and Documents 
were prepared with great care, avd contain much value- 
ble statistical and other maiios that cannot readily be obr 
tained elsewhere, and, atthough compiled spectally for 
the Campaign, )ossss @ permanent value, and will be 
xseful for fare reference, especially during the next 
three yours. 
These D ts and Sp 
part of the literature of the day, 
The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Cangress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at rae | 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three doliver 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec- 
“aoe fthe Ki I tigating Committee 
eport of the Kansas investiga -— 
| news in 1854. A complete History of the Outrages in 
papey ermabraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
By an Officer ofthe Commission. | 
Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
Foot. 
ization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Pongusel Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1989. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republica Association, National 
Era Office, Washington, D. U. 
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HENRY M. WHITNEY, 
OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. 1. 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for saie. Orders for 





574 Nationa! Era Office. 


binding received, and executed with despatch. 
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WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
SPEECH OF HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Marce 20, 1858. 
——— 





Mz. Colfax was so ivcunate, in his vigorous 
sveech on the Kansas Question, as to present 
some views, quite original, and ai the eame 
time remarkably pertinent. We cannot print 
the whole speech, but the opening and closing 
portions we must find room for. 


PARALLEL WITH THE GREAT NEW JERSEY 
CASE. 


Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr BarkspaLe] was upon the floor, a 
little while ago, he put some interrogatories to 
me. He wished to know whether, if Kansas came 
here with a Constitution adopted by her people 
recognising Slavery, I would vote for her admis- 
sion under that Constitution? I tell him now, 
emphatically, in advance of the speech which | 
have prepared, that I would not. When the Mis- 
seuri compromise, that time-honored compact, 
was repealed, I declared then, and I maintain it 
now, that by no vote of mine shall that repeal 
be carried-out to what I feared was intended to 
be its result; and, therefore, I would refuse to 
admit Kansas as a slave State under any contin- 
gency. But all who oppose the ratification of 
the Lecompton Constitution do not agree on this 
point; and [ pledge myself to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and other members from the South 
upon this floor, that if I do not prove that there 
are sufficient reasons, apart from Slavery, to de- 
mand its rejection, that the Lecompton Consti- 
tution is not republican in its form, that it does 
not speak the voice nor the will of the people of 
the Territory of Kansas, then I do not ask any 
man, of any party, to jojn me in voting against it. 

Nineteen years ago, the House of Representa- 
tives was convulsed with an exciting question, 
which threatened to prevent its organization, 
which hazarded even the continuance of the 
body itself, and which, affecting as it did the 
political majority of this branch of the National 
Councils, and thus deciding which party should 
wield its power, baffled all attempts at its adjust- 
ment, until the strong mind of the “old man elo- 
quent” brought it from chaos to order once more. 
The incidents of that struggle must be fresh in 
the. minds of every Representative within the 
sound of my voice; for they were discussed at 
every fireside throughout this broad land: Five 
citizens of New Jersey presented themselves at 
the bar of the House, with commissions certify- 
ing their election as Representatives from that 
State, signed by its Chief Magistrate, and attest- 

ed by the broad seal of the State itself, the sym- 
bol of its sovereignty. These commissions were 
in the exact form required by law ; and the gen- 
tlemen thus commissioned* demanded that they 
should be admitted to seats upon them during 
the organization of the body, and till the proper 
committee was appointed, before whom their 
contestants could present their claims. No other 
gentleman claimed to have legal commissions for 
the seats on this floor belonging to New Jersey, 
except one, whose right was uncontested; but 
five other citizens presented certificates signed 
by an inferior officer of State and by two county 
clerks, asserting that the votes of two townships 
had been omitted in the executive computation, 
which, fh’ included with the others, would have 
entitled them to the commissions given to their 
adversaries. To this it was replied, by the mem- 
bers commissioned according to law, that gross 
frauds and irregularities existed in the returns of 
these townships, justifying their exclusion, as 
they would show at the proper time; but that, 
meanwhile, they claimed the seats in this body 
to which their legal credentials, the signature of 
the Governor of their State, and its broad seal, 
entitled them. Such is a fair abstract of the 
points in controversy in the celebrated New Jer- 
sey case. The application which I shall make of 
them may already be apparent. 

Then, sovereign State, by a fulfilment of all 
the formalities under which members are offi- 
cially accredited to this body, demanded, under 
the signature of its highest functionary, who, by 
jaw, had the right thus to speak for his State, 
that certain citizens thereof should be received 
to membership here. But the remaining mem- 
bers of the American Congress persistently, and 
to the end, despite the excitement which reigned 
here for two long weeks, resolved that they 
shov'4 not be admitted into their midst; but 
that, going behind these credentials, regular 
though they were on their face, they would, at 
all hazards, regardless of broad seals and guber- 
natorial signatures, ascertain what was the act- 
ual will of the people of New Jersey. And the 
political majority of this body, with these claim- 
ants excluded, being adverse to their views, their 
credentials, broad seal, executive signature, and 
all, were finally thrown back into their faces, and 
their uncertified contestants admitted in their 
stead. ee 

Now, the scene has changed. A Constitution 
is before us, not framed by the authority of an 
enabling act, the last Congress having failed to 
concur in the passage of one—not ratified by the 
people interested, at any election in which the 
right to choose, the simple power of saying yes 
or no, had been conceded—but framed by a Con- 
vention, elected under an imperfect, unfair, dis- 
franchising, and therefore swindling, census and 
registry, whose members represented, on an av- 
erage, exactly thirty votes apiece—who needed 
an army to protect them, while in session, from 
the indignation of the people, whose organic law 
they pretended to have been commissioned to 
make—who themselves conceded all that I have 
charged against them, by submitting the Consti- 
tution only to those who were willing to vote 
for it, and to swear besides to support it; and 
whose ill-shapen and illegitimate offspring was 
repudiated as spurious by the overwhelming 
majority of ten thousand, at a fair, open election, 
authorized by the Governor and Legislature of 
the Territory. And yet this fraudulent instru- 
ment, which no one bere is hardy enough to 
claim as the voice of the majority of the people 
of the proposed State; which no more speaks 
their will than does the Constitution of conquered 
and enthralled France speak the will of the free- 
men of America; and which every one, here or 
elsewhere, knows full well is loathed and scorned 
and rep:idiated by the people, who are to be 
forced, witii the bayonet, to live under it—this 
instrument is pressed upon us for ratification, on 
the technical groiwnd that it emanated from a 
body which was nominally a Convention, repre- 
senting the people of Kassas—that it has passed 
the ordeal of a pretended, one-sided, submis- 
sion; and that we have, therefore, n9 right to go 
behind it, and inquire whether it is or is pot the 
will of the people of that distant Territory. 

But, sir, I propose to hold up to these defend- 
ers of the Lecompton Constitution the emphatic 
utterances of the leaders, the very magnates, of 
their party upon this floor, during the discussion 
of the celebrated New Jersey case, to which I 
have referred; for, if it was right, ifit was legal, 
if it was constitutional, to lopk behind the regular 
credentials of Representatives, and to decide, 
before admitting them to se&ts, whether those 
credentials actually spoke the voice of the people 
interested, then are gentlemen on the other side 
“estopped” (to use that favorite term of the 
Lecomptonites) from arguing that, when an in- 
strument of such vital, far-reaching importance, 
ag a State Constitution, is before us for ratifica- 
tion, we may not also go behind even the fairest 
face that it may wear on the outside, to gag if it 
is not @ fraud and an outrage, a tyranny and a 
wrong. 

My quotations are from the eighth volume of 
the Congressional Globe, session of 1839-’40. 

And, first, to all the gentlemen, from the Presi- 
dent down, who tell us so complacently that the 
Lecompton Convention wag a legal body, that 
their Constitution was a legal instrument, that 
its formation has all been technically regular, 
and that, therefore, we have no right to consider 
the nearly unanimous protest against it by the 
Territorial Legislature, and the overwhelming 
repudiation of it by the people themselves, | 
quote the outspoken language of Aaron Vander- 
poel, then the leader of the Democratie delega- 
tion here from the Empire State: 

“These (said he) were Lis views and answers to the 
teciinical points—the mere questions of form—raisec 
here, lo preclude us from looking at te real truth and jus- 
tice of the case” * * * ‘He implored the Houce 
not to acknowledze itself so impotent, or go mystified by 
form, as to be blinded to substance, not to promulgate to the 

world that the poient voice and will of the people of a 
sovereign State, constitutionally expresseu, couid here 
be practically frustrated and drowned, even tor a season. 


by the pitiful, squeaking notes of form and technicality.»— 
Congressional Globe, p. 9, 1839. ¥ 


That was the robust language in which a Dem- 
ocratic champion of that era spurned the argu- 
ment of “form and technicality,” and sought 
rather, as he declared in another part of his 
speech, to ascertain what was “the right and 
truth and justice and conscience of the case.” 

Nor was this all. After him stood up the 
champion of the Democratic delegation from 
Ohio, who for years afterwards occupied a still 
higher seat in the other end of this Capitol, and 
who now presides as the Executive of the Golden 
State. Said John B. Weller: 

“ His object was to do full and ample justice to these 
men and to the people of New Jersey; and he was not 
to b= tied down by forms. or stand upon technicalities, when 
he saw a gross fraud practiced upon the righ:s of a peo. 
ple of a sovere'gn State.” * * * & Whenever he saw 


an cilort made to disregard the expressed will of the people, 
aud trample upon their Constituuonal rights, he would be 


vrs 


a voice to speak, that voice shall be heard in vindicating 
the cause of an cutraged and insulted people.”—Ibid., p. 10. 
That voice, Mr. Chairman, is still spared to its 
owner; and as it spoke so emphatically, when 
merely a representation ig a single Congress was 
at issue, I shall look to hear the solemn pledge 
which I have quoted most eloquently redeemed 
when John B. Weller, from the Pacific coast, 
lifts his voice in vindication of “the cause of an 
outraged and insulted people,” and condemns, in 
the severe langu which he so well knows 
how to use, and will use if he is faithful to his 
vow, the imposition of an odious Constitution 
upon a protesting and indignant community. 
Virginia, too, in that day, spoke in a different 
tone from her Representatives of 1858, but in 
striking accordance with. the fearless declara- 
tions of her present Chief Magistrate. George 
C. Dromgoole—and I need not state here what 
rank he held among the statesmen of the Old 
Dominion—uttered language which was both 
truthful and prophetic. Listen to his words of 
warning: 
“If you establish the principle that the credentials given 
by the State authorities, no matter how fraudulent, no mat- 
ter how much at variance with the will of the people of the 
State, as exp d in the elections, shall outweigh the 
popular voice, you strike at the existence of the elective 
franchise, ana destroy every principle that makes De- 
mocracy both lovely and practicable.”—Page 59. 
And yet the successors of Dromgoole tell us 
that we cannot go behind the official certificate 
of John Calhoun, to ascertain whether the instru- 
ment he bears is or is not “ at variance with the 
will of the people.” To them comes the stern 
condemnation from their eloquent predecessor, 
who, though dead, yet speaketh—“ You strike at 
the existence of the elective franchise, and de- 
stroy every principle that makes Democracy both 
lovely and practicable.” : 
Time will not permit more copious quotations, 
but I must call yot another witness upon the 
stand, who “still lives” in his own State of South 
Carolina. I allude to Francis W. Pickens, to 
whom the President not long since tendered one 
of his most important foreign missions, and who 
should therefore be good authority at the White 
House, as well as with his successors here. Mr. 
Pickens thus spoke in the same debate, says the 
Globe: 


“ He asserted the pewer of the House te take what course 
it thought proper. 





It m'ght pass by the great seal of the 
State of New Jersey as insufficient evidence, and it was ac- 
countable to nobody but its own constituents.”—Page 18 
And it cannot be denied that our obligation to 
admit Representatives here is more imperative 
than to admit new States. We must do the 
former; but the Constitution declares that we 
may do the latter; and if we may, we certainly 
also may not. <A rightful Representative we are 
bound to admit without compromise or stipula- 
tion. Evena legal State we may admit or reject, 
as we see proper; and if we admit, can do it with 
or without conditions. : 

But the warning of this eminent State-rights 
Democrat was still more impressive than Mr. 
Dromgoole’s. Let it ring in the ears of those 
who now spurn the will of the majority, for its 
truthfulness has lost nothing by age: 

“He called,” gays the Congressional Globe, “upon gen- 
tlemen to BEWARE how they set at defiance the will of the 
people, when clearly expressed. He did not desire to preach 
revolutionary doctrine, but he was ready todeclare a great 
truth, that history would bear him out in, which was, tha: 
the thunder of Heaven might sometimes be heard to roll 
in the indignant murmurs of an outraged but free people.’ 

* * * “When the people come to decide upon that 
question, they will cear off and trample in the dust the tech- 
nicalities of special county court pleading, which are thrown 
around us here for party purposes or otherwise.”—Page 13 

I cannot dismiss this retrospect of what used 
to be Democratic argument in the olden time, 
without quoting an extract from one of the edi- 
torials of the Lecompton organ here, the Wash- 
ington Union, but a fortnight since, and the em- 
phatic and truthful reply to it from the lips of 
one of the Democratic champions of the debate 
of 1839. Says the Union, in an article showing 
the perfect indifference it exhibited to what was 
the desire of the majority of the people of Kan- 
sas: 

“We do not eare whether the people like or dislike the Con- 
stitution. We are unwilling to take any more testimony. 
The case has been closed; the judgment entered up; and 

the execution is now in the hands of the officers.” 

Said John B. Weller, in the famous New Jer- 
sey debate, prophetically and justly characteri- 

zing such sentiments as these: 

“ They [his opponents] had always practiced upon the 
principle of the incapacity of the people to govern them- 

selves—that the minority should rule. That was THE CORNER- 
STONE OF FxpsRatism.”—Page 10. 

How appropriately, too, does the language of 
Governer Weller reply to the bold avowal of a 

champion of the Lecompton Constitution in the 

other branch of Congress, [Mr. Hammonp, ef 
South Carolina,] who in that famous speech of 
his justified “the rule of the minority,” as fol- 

lows: i 

“Tf this was a minority Constitution, Ido not-_know that 

that would be an objection to it. Constitutions are made 

for minorities. Perhaps minorities ought to have the right 


to make Constitutions, for they are administered by majori- 
ties.” 


[He then proceeds to various oiher parts of 
the argument, and at last reaches the question, 
is the Lecompton Constitution republican in 
form ?] 

IS IT REPUBLICAN? 
The next question which confronts us in the 
discussion of this question is, whether the Con- 
stitution is “republican in form.” The report of 
the Senate’s Committee on Territories, on page 
10, after discussing the Slavery clause, says : 
“No real or valid exception can be taken to any other 
part of the Constitution. On this subject, President 
Buchanan has well said, in his message: 

“¢In fact, the general provisions of our recent State 
Constitutions, afier an experience of eighty years, are 
so similar and so excellent, that it would difficult to go 
sr at the presentday in framing anew Constitu- 
Yes, Mr. Buchanan; but if there is one pro- 
vision more than another, in our recent State 
Constitutions, in whith there has been a univer- 
sal concurrence of sentiment, it has been in their 
submission to the people. All parties, all sec- 
tions, all States, have agreed upon this “ ex- 
cellent” provision. Though in the earlier days 
of the Republic, when the public sentiment was 
unequivocal, State Constitutions were allowed to 
go into operation by general consent and uni- 
versal acquiescence, yet, for over twenty years, 
no Constitution has gone into operation, in any 
new Siate or old, without having been submit- 
ted to the ordeal of a popular ratification or re- 
jection. This forms the only exception, during 
the present generation; and the following rea- 
son, very frankly given by the President, on page 
4 of his Lecompton message, does not strike me 
as either “excellent” or truly Democratic : 

“ Had the whole Lecompton Constitution been submit- 
ted to the people, the adherents of this (Topeka) organ- 
izauon would douptless have voted against it.” 

But, sir, besides the fact that the Constitution 
is not really republican, because it does not rep- 
resent the actual and well-known will of the 
people, I dissent from the Senatorial report, in 
its assumption that “no real or valid exception 
can be taken to any other part of the Constitu- 
tion,” besides its provisions in favor of perpetual 
and irrepealable Slavery. 

And first, the Constitution flatly contradicts 
itself on a most essential point. In section one, 
of article seven, it is declared that “the right of 
property is before and higher than any constitu- 
tional sanction ”—a new higher law—while sec- 
tion two, article twelve, authorizes even a soul- 
less corporation to take and pay for private 
property, even against the consent of the owner, 
if a jury, which is usually rather inferior in power 
to 2 Constitution, only consents. 

And secondly, these sagacious Constitution- 
makers, in their deep interest for the people, 
enact, in section five of article twelve, that no 
bank bill shall go {nto force unless it is submit- 
ted to a vote of the people, after its passage by 
the Legislature, and shall be approved by a ma- 
jority of the electors voting at such elections, 
while they themselves refuse to submit their own 
work, binding up though it does all the institu- 
tions, the legislation, and tie interests of the 
people, to this test, which they command here- 
after, on a single question. Such gross and 
shameless inconsistency cannot receive the sanc- 
tion of my vote. To be consistent with their 
idea of @ ‘fair submission,” they should have 
provided that the Legislature should order a vote 
“for banks with branches,” and ‘for hanks with- 
out branches,” and exclude all votes of anti-hank 
men by requiring the voters to swear fealty to 
the banks before they could be allowed to choose 
between the two. 

And thirdly, a single word in this Constitution 
indicgtes the animus of its framers. The Consti- 
tution of the United States allows the writ of 
habeas cory# 1 be suspended only “in cases of 
rebellion or invasion!” but the Kensas Consti- 
tution (section fourteen, bili cf “ihts) authorizes 
it to be suspended “in cases of tebe... "#7" 
rection, or invasion.” The unconstitutional addi- 
tion of that single word, « INSURRECTION,” so 
capable of latitudinous construction, becomes 
doubly significant when we remember what these 
same men have considered “ insurrections” du- 
Ting the past four years. And section twelve 
allows them also to dispense with grand juries 
or impeachments, even in capital or infamous 
offences, “in cases of rebellion, insurrection, or 
tnvasion.” With the habeas corpus, indictments, 
and impeachments, all brushed aside, they can 
peg be “ a law unto themselves,” and become 
often and unrestricted Robespierres 

And fourthly, in fall view of the fact that, be- 
~ hon Constitution was framed, or even fairly 

need, the people, by a vote six times 
greater than that by which the delegates had 
been chosen, had elected a Legislature, which 
by the act of Congress, approved by the Presi- 





heard ia their defence. Yes, sir, as long us God gives me 


dent, had been clothed with full power of legis- 
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lation on all rightful subjects, they attempted to 
legislate through their Constitution, even before 
its ratification by Congress, and to trammel and 
restrict the legal power and authority of a legis- 
lative body, whose commissions sprang from as 
high an authority, at least, as theirs. They de- 
clare, in section two of the schedule, that all 
laws then in force shall continue in full force 


the Constitution, should assemble. Such arro- 
gance is in fit unison with the conduct of the 
reckless men who framed this instrument in 


Kansas, and who ask us to force it down the 
throats of the people they seek to punish by its 
adoption. But there is an object in this, and it 
was to prevent the repeal or amendment of that 
atrocious code which for years this usurpation 
had been vainly striving to enforce on the people 


speech I had the honor of delivering during the 
last Congress; and those who vote to ratify this 
rejected Constitution; give their willing suffrages 
to also maintain and uphold those laws which 
the Constitution so jealously preserves from 
amendment or repeal : 

“T will now invite your atfention to a contrast in thé 
penal code of this Territory, singular in its character, to 
suy the very least. Section five of the act punishing 
— against slave property, page 604, enacts as fol- 

ows: . 

“ ¢Tf any person shall aid or assist in enticing, decoying, 
or persuading, or carrying away, or sending out of this 
Territory, avy slave belonging to another, with intent to 
procure or efi-ct the freedom of such slave, or with intent 
to deprive tne owner thereof of the services of such slave, 
he shall be adjudged guilty of grand larceny, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall suffer death, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor for not less than ten years.’ e R 

“ A person who, by a Pro-Slavery packed jury, is con 
victed of aiding in persuading cut of the Territory a slave 
belonging to another, is to suffer at least twice as severe a 
penalty as he who is convicted of committing the vilest 
outrage that the mind of man can conceive of on the per- 
son of your wife, sister, or daughter! Nay, the contrast 
is still stronger. The jury, in the first instance, are au- 
thorized even to inflict the punishment of death—in the lat- 
ter, see page 208, the penaity is ‘not less than five years.’ 
Such is te contrast in Kansas between the protection of 
a wife’s or daughter’s honor and happiness, and that 
which is thrown as a protecting wgis over the propery 
of the siaveholder! 

“ Again, on page 208, you will find that the ruffian who 
commits malicious mayhem, that is, without provocation, 
knocks you down in the street, cuts off your nose and ears, 
and plucks out your eyes, is punished ‘ not less than five 
nor more than ten years ;’ the same degree of punishment 
that is meted out in section seven of the above act, page 
605, on a person who should aid, or assist, or even ‘har- 
bor, an escaped slave! 2 

“On page 209, you will find that the man who si‘s at 
your bedside, when you are prosirated by disease, and, 
taking advantage of your confidence and helplessness, 
administers poison to you, but whereby death does not 
happen to eusue, is to be punished ‘not less than five nor 
more than ten years,’ ti ough itis murderin the heart, if 
notthe deed. And this is precisely the same penalty as 
that preseribed by the eleventh section (quoted in my re- 
marks above on tie five violations of the Constitution) 
against one who but brings into the Territory any book, 
paper, or handbill, containing any ‘sentiment? ‘ealeula- 
ted” in the eyes of a Pro-Slavery jury, to make slaves 
‘disorderly.’ The man who takes into the Territory Jef- 
ferson’s ‘ Noteson Virginia’ can be, under this law, hur- 
ried away to the chein-gang, and manaclied, arm to arm, 
with the murderous poisoner. 

“ On page 210, the kidnapping and confinement of a free 
white person, for any purp#se, even,if a man, to sell him 
into slavery, or, if a woman, for a still baser purpose, is 
to be punished‘ not exceeding ten years.’ Decoying and 
enticing away a child under tweive years of age from is 
parents, ‘ not less than six months and not exceeding five 
years.’ But decoying and enticing (mark the similarity 
of the !anguage!) a s!ave from his master is punished by 
death, or confinement not less than ten years. Here is 
the secticn, page 604: ig 

‘ 


stg 


ec. 4. If any person shall entice, decoy or carry 
away out of this Territory, any slave belonging to anoth- 
er, with intent to deprive the owner thereof of the services 
of such slave, or with intent to effect or procure the 
freedom of such slave, he shall be adjudged guiliy of 
grand larceny, and, on conviction thereof, shall suffer 
DEATH, or be imprisoned at hard labor for not less than ten 
years.’” 

And fif:hly, this Constitution, section three, 
article ten, expressly empowers the Legislature, 
besides poll taxes, income taxes, and uniform 
taxation on property of all kinds, to levy addi- 
tional taxes on “all persons pursuing any occu- 
pation, trade, or profession.” Under this, the gen- 
tleman or the sluggard, who is too wealthy or 
too lazy to work, is to be exempt from this tax 
on industry, while the mechanic, the laborer, the 
manufacturer—in a word, the men who earn 
their living by the sweat of their brow—are to 
pay a tax for so doing, over and above all the 
other taxes which they share in common with 
their fellow-citizens of every degree. Before I 
will vote to ratify or endorse so shameless and 
insulting a discrimination against the free labor- 
ers and working men of Kansas, my tongue shall 
palsy in my mouth. Let gentlemen on the other 
side, who insist that we cannot look behind the 
Constitution to see how it was formed or adopted, 
shut their eyes, if they can, to this unrepublican 
provision which stares on them from its face. 
Nor is this all. The Lecompton delegates ap- 
peared as anxious to rob the United States of 
their lands in the Territory as they had the peo- 
ple of Kansas of their rights. And they have 
sent us an ordinance declaring that, to induce 
the new State to yield the right she claims of 
taxing the unsold Government lands within her 
borders, four sections out of each township, 
instead of the usual number of one, must be 
given her for schools; all the salt, gold, silver, 
and lead mines ; seventy-two sections for a col- 
lege; and an enormous railroad grant, besides, of 
alternate sections of land, for a breadth of 
twenty-four miles wide, through the Territory 
from east to west, and another of the same 
extent from north to south. It is well known 
that this wholesale “land-grab” would kill the 
Lecompton Constitution in Congress, if coupled 
with it here; and hence the President has sent 
it to us in a separate form from the main body of 
the Constitution itself; and the Senate report 
says: 

“The committee do not approve the ordinance accom- 
pying the Constitution, and report against its allowance ; 
tut they do not regard it as any part of the Constitution, 
nor willits approval or disapproval by Congress affect 
the validity of that Constitution, if the State be sdmitted 
into the Union as recommended.” 
The friends of this Lecompton fraud cannot, 
however, rid themselves of this undesirable hand- 
iwork of the usurpers. I shall prove that it is 
part and parcel of the Constitution, inseparable 
from it, and will be ratified fully and unequivo- 
cally if the State is admitted. For— 
1. It is part of the proffer made by the framers 
of the Lecompton Constitution, on which they 
agree to come into the Union. 
2. It was framed by a body whose only author- 
ity was to prepare a Constitution. 
But still higher and more indisputable author- 
ity is the positive testimony of the chief conspir- 
ator, their own witness, John Calhoun, Pres- 
ident of the Convention and bearer of the Con- 
stitution, whose official certificate they are, by 
their own argument, “estopped” from looking 
behind. I quote this certificate, attached to the 
ordinance, from page 48, Senate report: 
“ The within is a true and perfect copy of the ordinance 
adopted by the Constitutions] Convention. and susmrrreD 
AS PART OF THE CONSTITUTION BY THE CONVENTION whi:h 

bled att fi on the 5th day of September, A. 
D. 1857. “J CALHOUN, 

“ President Constitutional Convention. 

“ Lecompron, Kansas Territory, January 14, 1858.” 

“Submitted as part of the Constitution by the 
Convention.” Gentlemen, can you escape that? 
Your Senate committee, in the teeth of this, and 
to avoid saddling this extra weight on your con- 
sciences, may say, “they do not regard it as any 
part of the Constitution.” But the Lecompton 
Convention declares that it is. Its President and 
mouthpiece certifies most unequivocally that it 
is.‘ Nay, more: he says it was part of the Con- 
stitution which was submitted by the Convention. 
It has been ratified by the people, therefore, ex- 
actly as much as any other part. It is of as 
much validity as any other section or article. 
You cannot, you say, vary in the slightest degree 
frém the action of the Convention, not even to 
consult the popular will, not even to adopt the 
Constitution, subject to its satisfactory ratifica- 
tion hereafter. Then you cannot vary their prof- 
fer to you. You cannot accept part of the Con- 





ed, in an offcial certificate of the President of the 


that, uncoupled from this model Constitution, 
would not command five votes in this body. 


Kansas-Nebraska law itself. 
him injustice, I quote his exact language : 


“ Agothey obiection of the same class is, that no ena 
g act was ‘passed Congress; or,in other words 
tha . 
right to call ur 
This objeetion 1s equa.., 
authority. The power to cau . ~ ‘rightful gab 
State Constitution is clearly within we 
jects’ of legisiation granted in the organic act.” 


Kansas-Nebraska bill : 


“ And when admitted as a Siate or States, the said Ter 


States Laws, vol. 10, p. 283. 





and I copy it here to prove the fact : 


until the State Legislature, to be elected under | 


open, undisguised contempt of the known will of | 


of Kansas. Some of its features I quote from a | 


stitution, and reject part. The ordinance is declar- 


Convention which framed it, to be “ part of the 
Constitution ;” and you will be compelled, there- 
fore, when you strike down the rights of the 
a of Kansas, to strike, at the same time, a 

eavy blow at the rights and interests of your 
constituents there, and to sanction a land-theft 


I have not time to notice other provisions 
equally objectionable, but which have been al- 
ready widely criticised and condemned; and I 
must hasten to another branch of the discussion. 

The report of the majority of the select com- 
mittee of this House, as published by Mr. Sre- 
PHENS, of Georgia, insists that no further ena- 
bling act was necessary to authorize the forma- 
tion of a State Constitution than the original 
In order not to do 


by 2. ee 
sea Legisinture of Haneas did not have the legal the indignant answer of Thomas Jefferson, who 
“80. Bonyention Ujat oymed the Constitution. 
~“v unignable beth og principle and 
“« Genventibp, to form a 


Others in debate, in both branches of Congress, 
have deduced the argument that a Congressional 
enabling act was unnecessary, because of the 
following language in another section of the 


ritory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union with or without Siavery, as their Constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their admission.”— United 


_ But these gentlemen, perhaps, forget that pre- 
cisely the same argument would authorize Utah 
to demand admission without any previous ena- 
bling act. The language of her organic act, on 
this point, is exactly the same as that of Kansas, 


oo. And, when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or 
any pertion of the same, shall be received into the Unton 
with or without Slavery, as their Constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission.”— United States 
Laws, vol. 9, p. 453. 

i But I prefer to meet the gentleman from Geor- 

gia on his owa ground, where he finds the power, 

as above quoted from his report, in the follow- 
ing section of the organic act: 

“Src. 24. That the legislative power of the Territory 
' shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation, con- 

sistent with the Consiitution of the United States and the 
provisions of this act.”— United States Laws, vol. 10, p, 285. 

Passing over the question whether the over- 
throw of the Territorial Government established 
by Congress is a “rightful subject of legisla~ 
‘tion, consistent with the provisions of this act” 
iwhich established it, I reply to the gentleman 
‘from Georgia, that Utab has precisely the same 
' authority, in the following section of her organic 
act: 

“ Sxc. 6. The legislative power of the Territory sha!l 

extend to all rightful subjects of legislation, consisten 
with the Constitution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of this act.”— United States Laws, vol. 9, p. 454, 
Do the gentleman from Georgia, and the other 
prominent champions of the Administration, dare 
to stand by their own argument, when applied to 
the Territory of Utah? Will they maintain, 
while asking us for appropriations for the army 
which is to assist in sustaining and upholding 
the new Territorial officers there, that the whole 
Territorial Government itself can be superseded 
or trammelled by the spontaneous formation of a 
State Constitution in Utah, and the Lecompton- 
like election, before even the instrument itself is 
submitted to our inspection, of a Governor, State 
officers, Judiciary, and Legislature? And yet, 
the language of the two acts being identical on 
‘the very point where he finds the authority for 
Kansas, he must acknowledge its fallacy, or con- 
cede a license to Utah utterly destructive of the 
national authority in that rebellious Territory. 
I leave the gentleman from Georgia to select 
whichever horn of this dilemma he chooses, and 
ask attention to the two following extracts from 
the speeches of distinguished advocates of Le- 
compton upon this floor. . ‘ 
The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar, ] 
in his speech on the 18th of January, lays down 
the following proposition : 
“The peop'e act in their sovereign capacity when 
they elect delegates; and the delegates thus elected and 
convened are, for all practical purposes, identical with 
the people. Sir, I take higher grounds. I hol: that the 
highest embodiment of sovereignty, the most imposing 
political assemblage known to our Constitution and laws, 
is a convention of the people legally assembied, not en 
masse—for such an assemblage is unknown 1n our repre- 
sentative system—but by their ——— legally elected. 
When such a body, with no declared limitation upon 
their powers, are deputed to form a Constitution, and 
they execute their trust, the Constitution, ipso Sacto, be- 
comes the supreme law ef the land, unquestionable and un- 
changeable by any power on earth, save that which or- 
dainedit.” * * * ‘ ; 

“Tt [Kansas] is no longer a Territory of these United 

States.. She has, by your own authority and permission, 

thrown off the habiliments of Territoris! dependence, and 

stands now a@ State, clothed with all the attributes and 
powers of a State, and asks admission as an equal in this 
noble Confederation of sovereignties. You may reject 
her application, if you will; but it will be at your own 
peril. To remand her to her Territorial condition you can- 
not, any more than you can roll back to their hidden 
sources the waters of the Mississippi. Kansas is a sepa. 
raie, organized, living State, with all the nerves and arte- 
ries of life in full development and vigorous activity. 

Between your laws and her people she can interpose the 

broad and radiant shield of State sovereignty, and may 

laugh to scorn your enabling acts.” 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Sxorrsr,] 

just a month later, declared himself also as fol- 

lows: 

“When the Kansas and Nebraska bill was passed, 

this doctrine of the right of the people in the Territory to 

establish a slave ora free State, and be admitted into 
the Union free from all Congressional interference, was 
adopted as a fundamental principle. That bill declares 
that Kansas, as well as Nebraska, has the right of admis- 
sion into the Union as a sovereign State, with or without 

Slavery, according to the legally-expressed will of the 

majority of her people. Kansas to-day presents herself 

atthe doors of this Hall with her Constitution, and de- 

mands admission into the Union.” * * = * 

“If the organic act establishing a Territorial Govern- 

ment for Kansas was, as-I contend, an enabling act, then 

she is to-day a sovereign, independent State, and the Feder- 
al Territorial officers should be instantly withdrawn. She is 

a free, independent, sovereign State, outside of the Union, 

and by the consent of Congress.” 

These, sir, are bold sentiments, daringly ex- 

pressed. But when you apply to them the 

touchstone of Utah, their monstrous character, 
their fatal results, are plainly exhibited to all 
men. Even their authors themselves would 
shrink from carrying them out. No more danger- 
ous blow could be wielded at the authority of 
the Federal Government in our Territories than 
this. Endorse them by your ratification of the 

Lecompton Constitution, for which they are the 

chief argument, and you, gentlemen or the op- 

posite side of the House, will be responsible for 
the consequences in the other Territory which 
you are striving to force back to its allegiance. 

In the path that these gentlemen have marked 

out for him, Brigham Young can walk, and 

doubtless will. With precisely the same ena- 
bling act that Kansas has, a vote of the people 
could be at once taken on the propriety of form- 
ing a State Constitution ; an election of delegates 

to a Constitutional Convention ordered by a 

pananimous vote of the Kansas Legislature, even 

over the Governor’s veto, as the Lecompton act 
itself was; a Constitution framed, fair and re- 
publican on its face; the whole completed within 
a very few months; and if Congress rejected it, 
the rulers of Utah could tell you, in the language 
of Mr. Lamar, that they are “no longer a Terri- 
tory of the United States ;” that “you cannot re- 
mand them to their Territorial condition ;” that 
“between your laws and her people she will in- 
terpose the broad and radiant shield of State 
sovereignty;” and, in the language of Mr. 
Suorrsr, she could declare herself “a sovereign, 
independent State,” and could demand that “ the 
Federal Territorial officers should be instantly 
withdrawn.” 
Do you say in reply, gentlemen on the other 
side, that these are speeches of only two mem- 
bers of your party, and do not bind the whole? 
I will give you, in addition, the even weightier 
declarations of the authorized exponents of your 
party, the organs of the Senate and House com- 
mittees on this subject, to show you to what 
arguments even your champions are compelled, 
in their attempts to vindicate this Lecompton 
Constitution. 
The Senatorial Committee on Territories close 
their report with the following summing up of 
their argument: 
“In conclusion, this committee is of opinton, that when 
a Constitution ofa newly-formed State, created out of our 
own territory, is presented to Congress for admission into 
the Union, it is no part of the duty or privilege of Congress 
either to approve or disapprove the Constitution itself, and 
its various provisions, or any of them, but simply to see 
whether it be the legal Constitution of the new State ; 
whether it be republican in form; whether the boundaries 
proposed be admissible; and whether the number of in- 
habitants be sufficient to justify independent State organi- 
zations.” 

And the gentleman from Georgia, in his report 

from the select committee of this body, also de- 

clares: 

“ When a new State presents a Constitution for admis- 

sion, Congress has no more power to inquire into the 

of its adoption than the matter of its substance. 

The matter cannot be inquired into further than to sce 

that it is republican in form; and the mode and manner 

of its adoption cannot be inquired into only so far as to 
see that it has been formed in such a way as the people 
have legally blished for th les.” 

To such extraordinary positions do the neces- 
sities of this extraordinary case unwittingly hur- 
ry its ablest defenders. We, on the contrary, 
who do noé believe that Congress is so powerless, 
so bereft of legislative discretion, so tongue-tied, 
that it has not even “the privilege” of saying 
“no,” when a State asks for admission, would 
meet the application of Utah, did she come here 
with a Constitution republican in form, with 
proper boundaries and sufficient people, @s*we: 
meet this Lecompton fraud—by the declaration 
that, in the exercise of our power and authority, 
we decline admitting you into the partnership of 
States, and remand you, for reasons good and 
sufficient to ourselves, to your Territorial con- 
dision. You, gentlemen, however, will be “estop- 
ped” by the doctrines you have deliberately 
endorsed; and having ratified the humiliating 
declaration of the Senate’s report, that it is 
neither your duty, nor even your “ privilege,” to 
look behind a Constitution fair on its face, even 
if you know it to be a “whited sepulchre,” you 
will have to welcome Utah into the Confederacy, 
as the first fruits of your Lecompton doctrine of 
1858, with Brigham Young and Heber C. Kim- 
ball in your National Senate, to assist you in ap- 
plying it to still other Territories of this Union. 

Imagine, sir, George Washington sitting in the 
White House; that noble patriot, whose whole 
career is a brilliant illustration of honor and pu- 
rity in high places; and who doubts that if such 
a Constitution as this had been submitted to him 
for his sanction, he would have spurned from his 
door with contempt and scorn the messenger who 
- | bore it? Or, ask yourself what would have been 











proclaimed, as the battle-cry of the Revolution, 
that great truth enshrined in the Declaration 
which has made his name immortal, and which 
scattered to the winds the sophistries and tech- 
*--\ties of the royalists of gur land, that “ all 
Nica... rive their just powers from the 
Governments uw... ~ " not the implied con- 
consent of the governea ; *- setual, un- 
sent of enforced submission, but the «-. 
deniable, unquestioned consent of the freemen 
who are to bear its burdens and enjoy its bless- 
ings. If a messenger had dared to enter the 
portals of the White House when that stern 
old man of iron will, Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, lived within it, and ask him to give his 
endorsement and approval, the sanction of his 
personal character and official influence, to a 
Constitution reeking with fraud, which its fra- 
mers were seeking to enforce on a people who 
protested and denounced and loathed and repu- 





tary advocate and champion, that messenger, I 
will warrant, would have remembered the tor- 
rent of rebuke with which he would have been 
overwhelmed, till the latest hour of his life. 

I turr gladly, joyfully, from the consideration 
of the extraordinary arguments to which I have 
alluded, to a brighter, happier picture, if you will 


plains that he is tired of Kansas troubles, and 
desires peace. How easy is it to be obtained? 
Not by forcing, with despotic power and hireling 
soldiery, a Constitution, hated and spurned by the 
people, upon a Territory that will rise in arms 
against it; not by surrendering the power and 
authority of an infant State into the hands of a 
pitiful minority of its citizens, who, by oppress- 
ive laws, and persistently fraudulent elections, 
have continued to wield the power which ashame- 
less usurpation originally gave them; but. by 
simply asking the people of Kansas, under your 
own authority, if you insist on rejecting the vote 
authorized by their Legislature, the.simple and 
yet essential question, “‘Do you desire Congress 
to ratify the Lecompton Constitution, or the 
new Constitution now being framed?” How 
easy is the pathway to peace, when Justice is the 
guide! How rugged and devious the pathway 
of error, when Wrong lights the road of her fol- 
lowers with her lurid torch, I have endeavored 
to show. 

The people of Kansas, through every possible 
avenue which has not been closed by their en- 
slavers, have remonstrated to you against this 
great wickedness. By ten thousand majority at 
the polls, by the unanimous protest of their Leg- 
islature, by public meetings, by their newspa- 
per press, and by the voice of their Delegate 
upon this floor, overwhelmingly elected less than 
six months past, they ask you to repudiate this 
fraud. Dragged here, bound hand and foot by 
a Government office-holder; who, besides draw- 
ing his pay as Surveyor General, acts also as 
President of the Lecompton Convention; who 
becomes, by its insolent discarding of all your 
Territorial officers, as well as the people’s, the 
recipient of all the returns, fraudulent as well as 
genuine, and the canvasser of the votes—she ap- 
peals to you to release her from the grasp of this 
despot and dictator, and to let her go free. In 
the language of an eloquent and gifted orator of 
my own State, I say, “ When she comes to us, let 
it be as a willing bride, and not as a fettered and 
manacled slave.” 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS. 
SPEECH OF HON. PRESTON KING, 


Of New York, 

In the Senate of the United States, March 16th, 1953. 
ON 

THE FRAUDS, USURPATION, AND PURPOSE, IN 
WHICH THE SLAVE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LECOMPTON CONVENTION HAD ITS ORIGIN. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Rey- 
olution, charters were granted to the colonies 
by the Crown. Since then, up to this time, 
the people of the States of the Union have 
made their Constitutions for themselves. Now, 
for the first time since the Continental Con- 
gress declared the colonies free and independ- 
ent States, the question is raised of the right 
of the people to adopt or reject the Constitution 
which is to create them a State qualified to 
come into the Union, one of the equal States 
of our Confederacy. 
Kansas, brought to the door of the Senate 
for the purpose of having the Lecompton con- 
stitution imposed upon her people by the au- 
thority of an act of Congress, presents that 
question to us. 
Benjamin Franklin, contemplating his coun- 
try when her independence had been acknowl- 
edged and the Republic was established, is 
said to have expressed the wish that he might 
be permitted to look upon this country after 
the lapse of a hundred years. If the shade of 
that venerable man could appear here, and listen 
to these debates upon the proposition to add a 
new State from beyond the Mississippi to the 
Union, he would hear from the Government 
side calls for more troops, and arguments to 
show the necessity of an increase of the standing 
army; he would hear that the people of the 
State proposed to be-added to the Union are a 
factious people; that they claim the right to 
vote on the adoption of their Constitution; to 
have the charter that defines their rights and 
their form of government submitted by the 
convention that made it to themselves, and to 
express their opinion of it; that in this new 
State the people are unwilling to have slavery 
established as one of their institutions; that, 
although the President declares the constitu- 
tion prepared for them by the Lecompton con- 
vention to be a good one, they contumaciously 
reply that it is not their constitution; that 
they comp'ain of fraud and corruption in the 
officials appointed and sustained by the central 
Government; that they refuse to pay the taxes 
levied by the Legislature, alleging that they 
had no voice in its election, and were not rep- 
resented in it; that they agitate and annoy the 
Government and disturb the quiet of the coun- 
try by their turbulent and disorderly conduct ; 
that they remonstrate against stuffed ballot- 
boxes, spurious votes, forged certificates, and 
false returns at their elections, and demand of 
the Government investigation and punishment 
of these offences; that they insist upon the 
right to decide for themselves the character of 
their State institutions, and refuse to accept 
the constitution which the Gov2rnment offers 
to them; that they complain of the intrusion 
of regular troops belonging to the standing 
army of the Federal Government sent to 
maintain law and order in their Territory; 
that they are seditious; that they are rebels; 
that they have been permitted to occupy the 
attention of the Government and the country 
too long; that they must have a local govern- 
ment instituted over them by Congress, and 
be subdued by the army. He would hear 
some uncertain and mystical suggestions that 
the people of the State, when reduced to order, 
might possibly, at some future time, be allow- 
ed to alter their obnoxious constitution in 
some legal manner. I think, after listening se 
far, Franklin would inquire, “is this the 
American Congress, and have you established 
a consolidated Government? Or is this the 
British Parliament, and have the United States 
been reunited to the Crown?” Upon being told 
that this is one of the Chambers of the Ameri- 
can Congress, that the United States are still 
an independent nation, and that the words of 
the Federal constitution remain unchanged, 
he would say, “then these honorable gentle- 
men, who occupy the seats of legislators here, 
have not inherited the republicanism of my 
day and generation ; this is not the Democracy 
that thundered at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, 
and at Yorktown, and rang out their battle- 
ery of liberty and independence through all 
the colonies, until the royal charters were abol- 
ished, and the right of the people to institute 
their forms of government and to make their 
constitutions for themselves was acknowl- 
edged.” ; 

Mr. President, the convention held at Le- 
compton framed a State constitution for Kan- 
sas, and refused to submit it to the people. 

The convention submitted a single provision 
of the constitution to the people—the question 
whether slaves might hereafter be imported or 
brought into the State; and required, as a 
preliminary to the right of any elector to vote 
for or against this single partial provision on 
the subject of slavery, that he should first vote 
for the obnoxious constitution, which con- 
tained, separate and distinct from the provis- 
ion submitted, an article perpetuating slavery 
in the State of Kansas in the persons of those 
now held as slaves in the Territory, and in 
their posterity, forever. 

A very large majority of the people were 
opposed to the obnoxious constitution, and re- 
fused to vote for it. Without voting for the 
constitution, no elector could vote for or against 
the single provision submitted. 

It is notorious that the Lecompton conven- 
tion knew the constitution it framed was re- 
pugnant to the sentiments, the opinions, and 
the consciences of a large majority of the peo- 
ple; that they condemned the instrument and 
the institution of slavery which it proposed to 
establish and perpetuate among them. 

It is known to every Senator and to every 
Representative in Congress that a very large 
majority of all the qualified voters in Kansas 
have expressed their opinion against the Le- 
compton constitution at an election held under 
the authority of an act of their Territorial 
Legislature on the 4th day of January last, 
when the constitution was submitted, and the 
people rejected it by their yotes, 

™ia ig the case of Kansas, as presented to 

‘Lins - ‘s majority of the Committtee 
the mc wage ee report 04 bill, which 

erritories in he tala 
pontine that the first Territorial Leger? 
in Kansas was fairly 





and legally elected by the 
people, and organized, and that the Lecompton 
convention was fairly elected by the people in 
pursuance of the law of their ‘Territorial .Le- 


islature. ou: 
ia the case thus made by the majority of 








diated it, and to go down to history as its volun- 


the committee, the fundamental question of 


only allow it to be painted. The President com- , 





the right of the people of a Territory to adopt 
for themselves the constitution which creates 
them a State, preparatory to admission into the 
Union, is presented. The sovereign right of 
the people is denied, and the sovereign right 
of a convention of delegates affirmed. The 
question raised in the case of Kansas is not a 

uestion for Kansas alone. It is for every 

‘erritory hereafter to be organized, and for 
every State hereafter to be admitted into 
the Union, as well as for Kansas. It is a 
question of constitutional and political right of 
the first magnitude. Indeed, it is the question 
of the inherent sovereignty of the people, vital 
to the people inhabiting the territory now be- 
longing to the United States, and to all which 
may hereafter be acquired or come within our 
ever-expanding borders. 

It is no less vital to the pcople of every 
State now in the Union, because it i3 the ques- 
tion where sovereignty resides, whether in rep- 
resentatives and representative bodies, in the 
Federal Government, or in the people. Our 
existence as a republican Government rests 
upon the principle involved in this question. 

When the sovereignty of the people is sub- 
verted or successfully denied by any represent- 
ative body, or by any other power, the rights 
and.the liberties of the people are in the hands 
and at the mercy of that power. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, inaugurated 
upon the principles of the Revolution of 1776, 
recognised the sovereignty of the States, and 
the sovereign right of the people of the States 
to frame and adopt their forms of government, 
and to make and to adopt their constitutions. 
It is a constitutional right of the people of a 
State, essential to its equality as one of the 
States of the Union, and necessary to the re- 
publican character of its constitution—a right 
never before denied or questioned. If those 
who now, in the case of the people of Kansas, 
deny this right, had before the day of election 
in November, 1856, only whispered their de- 
sign to subvert this sovereign right of the peo- 
ple, the Administration which is now pressing 
upon Congress the proposition to subvert the 
rights of the people of Kansas, would never 
have come into power to make such a question. 
No State has ever been brought into the Union 
where it was denied, questioned, or doubted, 
that the people of the State to be admitted ap- 
proved their constitution. The enabling acts, 
the forms of law, and the modes of proceeding 
on the part of the people, preparatory to their 
admission as States into the Union, have wide- 
ly varied. I do not know that they have been 
exactly alike in the cases of any two States. 
But observance of the vital principle that all 
just government derives it authority from the 
consent of the governed, has been the one es- 
sential thing required in all. Are the Presi- 
dent and Congress prepared to go back to the 


the prerogatives of the Crown and the unlim- 
ited power of Perliament? And are they 
ready to renew in this country the controver- 
sies of those days between the prerogative 
and power of the central Government, and the 
constitutional power and political rights of the 
people—questions supposed to have been for- 
ever settled in America by the success of the 
Revolution, and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Whatever the 
President may be willing to do, is Congress 
prepared to deny the absolute and sovereign 
right of the people of a new State to form and 
adopt their own constitution? And is Con- 
gress prepared to assume the sovereign power 
to impose a constitution upon the people of a 
new State? Congress has the power to admit 
new States into the Union, but it has not the 
constitutional power to make a constitution for 
a State, or to adopt one made by others, and 
impose it upon the people of a State. 

The President possesses no such constitu- 
tional power, and cannot be invested with such 
authority by an act of Congress. The Presi- 
dent who recommends such a measure to Con- 
gress, and proposes to enforce such an act upon 
the unwilling people of a State, is false to the 
high trust reposed in him by the people of all 
the States in the Union. It is a subversion of 
the rights of the States. It is consolidation. 
When the Federal Government shall exercise 
the power to impose a constitution upon the 
people of a State, who shall say what limita- 
tions to its power remain; what shall stay its 
arbitrary will; and how and where shall its 
tyranny be arrested? But, Mr. President, 
monstrous and utterly indefensible as the prop- 
osition to bring Kansas into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution stands upon the 
case as made by the majority of the committee, 
dark colors are yet to be added to the true 
picture of violence to the constitutional prin- 
ciples of republican government, and of out- 
rage against the rights of the people of Kansas, 

The report of the majority of the committee 
does not state the facts of the case correctly. 
The assumption that the first Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas was fairly elected, and valid in 
law, is contradicted by record evidence. The 
assumption that the Lecompton convention 
was fairly elected by the people of Kansas, is 
contradicted by evidence that can be neither 
contradicted nor controverted. Upon these 
two assumptions, the majority of the committee 
maintain the sovereignty of a convention, and 
deny the sovereignty of the people. 

The history of Kansas, from the beginning 
to the end of it, is one of fraud and violence, 
of wrong and outrage. Although the majority 
here have refused to authorize any inquiry or 
investigation that would bring the facts offi- 
cially before the Senate, yet they are notorious 
to the whole country, and they cannot be ex- 
cluded from our sight. The act of Congress 
that organized the Territory repealed the eighth 
section of the act for the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, commonly called the Missouri 
compromise law—a law which excluded slavery 
from the Territory of Kansas. This was a 
breach of that faith and honor among men, 
which statutes can neither create nor destroy ; 
a breach of that faith and honor between com- 
munities, which is their only strong bond of 
peace and friendship. Successive statutes are 
monuments that mark the existence and decay 
of faith and honor in the men who make them, 
and in the nations which accept them. 

Under a charter for a Territorial Governmerft, 
instituted by such a statute, the President ap- 
pointed a Governor, Secretary, judges, mar- 
shals, and other officers, and the day was ap- 
pointed for an election of members of a Legis- 
lature by the people, which would complete the 
organization of their Territorial Government. 
As the time for the election of members of the 
Legislature approached, four thousand nine 
hundred armed men, not residing in Kansas, 
organized for that purpose by secret lodges in 
the State of Missouri, passed over from that 
State into the Territory of Kansas, and, on the 
day fixed for the election of the first Territorial 
Legislature, seized, by force, the control at 
most of the precincts in the Territory, dis- 
placed by violence the judges of the election, 
took possession of the ballot-boxes, and ex- 
cluding the citizens residing in Kansas from 
the polls, proceeded to stuff the ballot-boxes, 
and in that way to designate and appoint per- 
sons to be legislators for Kansas. Incontro- 
vertible evidence of these facts stands of record 
in the proceedings of the House of Represent- 
atives of the iast Congress. 

The invasion from Missouri was successful 
and complete, and the invaders, having accom- 
plished their purpose, returned in organized 
bands to Missouri. The persons thus created 
legislators for Kansas, assembled, organized, 
and, assuming to be the Legislature, proceeded 
to pass laws for the government of the Ter- 
ritory, and to levy taxes upon the people. 
Their enactments were arbitrary and oppres- 
sive, designed to drive the people from the 
settlements they had made, and compel them 
to abandon the Territory. The people of 
Kansas denied the authority of this Legisla- 
ture. In an evil hour, the President of the 
United States recognised this usurpation as the 
Government of Kansas, and large bodies of 
Federal troops have been stationed in the Ter- 
ritory to overawe the people by their presence 
and to enforce the authority thus nefariously 
imposed upon them. 

‘Fhe call for the Lecompton convention was 
made by this usurpation, and upon its sub- 
mission to the people less than twenty-three 
hundred persons responded. The large major- 
ity of the people denied its authority and re- 
fused to vote on the call for the convention, or 
at the subsequent election for delegates. Suf- 
ficient reasons existed for their refusal to vote; 
they would not acknowledge the authority of 
the usurpation, For the election of delegates, 
an act for the registry of voters had been 

assed, and the people in many of the counties 
oar disfranchised by the omission on the part 
of the registry officers to register the voters. 
In these counties, no places were appointed for 
holding the elections, and none could be held, 
and no delegates could be-elected. In the 





counties where registries were made, they 


reign of the Georges in England, and assume . 


were partial, omitting large numbers of the 
qualified voters. The people of the Territory 
reasonably apprehended that, without regard 
to the number of votes which might be de- 
posited in the ballot-boxes by the electors, the 
inspectors and returning officers of the election 
would, by false certificates, return, as elected, 
men for their own purposes, and not the men 
who would receive the votes of the electors. 
The origin and proceedings of the Territorial 
authorities fully justified this apprehension. 


tober last, to continue the Missouri usurpation, 
in the election of a new Legislature, although 
the original invaders did not reappear, sixteen 
hundred spurious and fictitious votes were re- 
turned by the inspectors of election upon false 
certificates, from a single poll, the Oxford pre- 
cinct, in Johnson county. One of the officers 
of the election at the Oxford precinet—the 
very man, it is said, who manufactured the 


fraudulent votes—was one of the secretaries 
of the Lecompton convention. One thousand 
fraudulent votes at the same election were re- 
turned from McGee county, and more or less 


from various precincts, sufficient to decide the 
elections 


electors. The returns of the election were in 


electors. President Buchanan, with the con- 
currence of his Cabinet, in their official in- 
structions to Governor Walker, gave express 
ani positive assurances to the people of Kansas, 
that the constitution, preparatory to their be- 
coming a State, should be submitted to a fair 
vote of the people, to be adopted or rejected 
by them. 

_ Governor Walker, in his official communica- 
tions to the people, repeated and affirmed these 
assurances. The candidates proposed for dele- 
gates to the Lecomption convention—after- 
wards returned as delegates—before the elec- 
tion voluntarily pledged themselves to the 
public, verbally and in writing, that the con- 
stitution the convention might frame for Kan- 
sas should be submitted to a vote of the people. 
The Governor of the Territory, invested with 
authority by the President of the Pnited States, 
proclaimed to the people of Kansas, that, at an 
election, to be held with security against fraud 
or violence at the polls, and against false cer- 
lificates by the returning officers, a fair oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to all the qualified 
voters to vote; and that a majority of the votes 
of the people should determine the adoption or 
rejection of the constitution; that his official 
reports to the President and Congress, and his 
action for or against the constitution, should be 
governed by the vote of the, majority at such 
an election. Governor Walker adhered to his 
declarations ; he rejected the false Certificates 
returning the spurious and fictitious votes in 
Johnson and MeGee counties for members of 
the Legislature, and persisted in requiring that 
the constitution of the Lecompton convention 
should be submitted to a vote of the people. 
For this he fell under the displeasure of the 
President, and repaired to Washington to make 
explanations and represent the condition of 
affairs in the Territory. He failed to satisfy 
the President and his Cabinet, or to induce 
them to fulfil the assurances which had been 
given to the people of Kansas, that they should 
have an opportunity to vote on the adoption of 
their State constitution. Governor Walker is 
reported to have said that he went with the 
Administration to the gates of the penitentiary, 
in this business, and he would go no further. 
He had left the Territory; he declined to re- 
turn to it, and resigned his commission. 

Secretary Stanton, who went to the Terri- 
tory by the appointment and asa friend of Pres- 
ident Buchanan, became acting Governor by 
the resignation of Governor Walker. Upon 
assuming the executive power, Mr. Stanton re- 
fused to sustain the frauds by which the usurp- 
ation designed to perpetuate its power, and 
persisted, as Governor Walker had done, in 
requiring that the constitution of the Lecomp- 
ton convention should be submitted, for adop- 
tion or rejection, to a vote of the people; where- 
upon, he was summarily removed by the Pres- 
ident, and General Denver, a bureau officer of 
the Administration in Washington, was ap- 
pointed, first Secretary, and then Governor. 

It is this last Governor of Kansas, General 
Denver, who has certified the votes of the 
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become too common to talk of it in the Halls 
of Congress, and to pass resolutions on that 
subject in party conventions and State Legis 
latures. a 
For the purpose of extending slavery into 
Kansas, a great wrong has been committed 
against the principles of republican govern. 
ment, and against the rights of the people of 


| that Territory. Let the Federal Government 


retrace its steps; restore the Administration 
to the principles and practices of Washington 
and Jefferson; abandon the Lecompton con- 
from Kansas - 
permit the people to make a constitution for 
themselves ; admit the State into the Union as 
every other State has been admitted, in the 
constitutional manner in which her people de- 
sire to come, and the wrong which has been 
done, great as it is, may be forgiven, The 
country would be at peace; and, in rejoicing 
over the return of the Government to reason, 
might forget the past. ’ 

Persist in accomplishing the object for which 
so much has been ventured hy the present Ad- 
ministration and the one which last preceded 
it—attempt to force the Lecompton constitu- 
tion upon the people of Kansas by the author- 
ity of an act of Congress and the power of 
the Federal army—and you will have insu). 
ordination, resistance, bloodshed, civil war 
The people of Kansas will never consent to 
have slavery established among them: they 
will never accept the Lecompton constitution: 
they have already rejected it. In such an issue 
of blood between the Federal army and the 
people of Kansas, the Government will be 
wrong, and the people of Kansas will be right. 
Will the people of the States remain spectators 
of the conflict? They will not. The people of 
Kansas are the countrymen and the kindred of 
the people of the States. Your law opening 
the Territory for settlement invited them to go 
there. Let the Federal army spill American 
blood in Kansas, and you kindle a fire which 
the Federal Government and its army cannot 
extinguish. . 

Who, Mr. President, is responsible for the 
long series of wrongs out of which these 
troubles come? And who can be held account- 
able to the country for the pernicious acts oc- 
curring during so large a space of time, per- 
formed in so many places, and participated in 
by so many and various persons, for two suc- 
cessive administrations of the Government? 

Plan, system, design, moving and directing 
the action of all the varied agencies to a com- 
mon end and object, are now plainly visible, 
from the act repealing the Missouri compro- 
mise to the bill before us, which proposes to 
impose the slave constitution of the Lecomp. 
ton convention upon the people of Kansas. 

The act of Congress that repealed the Mis. 
souri compromise; the course of President 
Pierce, stimulated to be a candidate for renomi- 
nation, and persuaded to rely upon the authors 
of this scheme for his success; the institution 
of the blue lodgas in the State of Missouri; 
the resignation of office by the President of 
this Senate, who went straight from the Capitol 
in Washington to organize in those lodges, on 
the borders of Missouri, the armed invasion of 
Kansas; the march from that State of forty- 
nine hundred armed men, not residents of 
Kansas, organized in companies and detach- 
ments, to the places for holding the elections 
in that Territory ; their seizure of the polls on 
the day of the election, and their appointment 
of legislators for Kansas by force and usurpa- 
tion ; the recognition of that usurpation as the 
Government of Kansas by the administration 
of General Pierce; the odious and oppressive 
laws they enacted; the indictments for treason 
against the usurpation in the Federal courts of 





people of Kansas at the election authorized by 
the law of their new Territorial Legislature, 
and held on the 4th day of January last, in 
which the vote of the people is nearly unani- 
mous, and the majority more than ten thou- 
sand against the Lecompton constitution. The 
Lecompton constitution is not the constitution 
of the people of Kansas. It is an instrument 
of the Lecompton convention and the Federal 
Administration, and is stained with false pre- 
tences and fraud from the beginning to the 
end. To impose this instrument upon the 
people of Kansas as their constitution, by an 
act of Congress, would outrage justice and 
truth. It would be a violation of the Federal 
Constitution, by the exercise of power ncither 
granted to the Federal Government nor re- 
motely hinted at in the Constitution. It would 
be an act of tyranny. It is a mockery of 
State sovereignty, in the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Territories, to call the 
proposition they make to the Senate an aci for 
the admission of the State of Kansas. 

The question is not that of the admission of 
Kansas; an act of admission implies at the least 
the concurrence of the varty to be admitted. 
The proposition before the Senate, whatever 
may be the name and style given by the ma- 
jority of the Committe on Territories to their 
bill, is no question of the admission of Kan- 
sas. It is the monstrous proposition to im- 
pose upon the people of the Territory of Kan- 
sas a constitution and form of government 
known to be obnoxious to a very large majori- 
ty of that people, accompanied by every indi- 
cation on the part of the Federal Administra- 
tion of a disposition to compel the submission 
of the people of the State by the power of the 
Federal Government. To call such attempted 
coercion an admission of the State of Kansas, is to 
deride the sovereignty of the people of the State. 
I repeat, this is no question of the admission 
of a State. It is one of a series of acts in the 
scheme conceived by the nullifiers who have 
obtained thorough control of the organization 
of the Democratic party, to change the con- 
stitution of the United States by the judicial 
construction and decisions of the Federal 
courts, and to subvert our free form of govern- 
ment. Whether a settled plan and a combi- 
nation exist to provoke disturbances with a 
view to a dissolution of the Union, time will 
fully disclose. There should be no fear of the 
full development of any such scheme, no mat- 
ter by whom the idea may be entertained, and 
no matter who may be concerned init. The 
American citizen who would fear it has little 
of the spirit which animated the men who 
fought the battles of the Revolution, and es- 
tablished the independence, the liberties, and 
the union of our common country. 

The wild schemes of mer long accustomed 
to wield the power of a disciplined party or- 
ganization are not always guided by reason. 
To inquire into the desperate conceits of mad 
ambition, and to direct the public attention to 
them, is to dissipate them. ‘The Hartford con- 
vention, held under the auspices of the Federal 
party, was suspected of entertaining the idea 
of dissolving the Union in certain contingen- 
cies. This suspicion, whether well or ill found- 
ed, excited the jealousy of all the friends of 
this country. It exasperated the prejudices 
and hostility of the Republicans of that day, 
and completed the full weight of accusation 
against the Federal party, already loaded with 
the alien law, the sedition act, the stamp act, 
the midnight judges, and the standing army. 
The power of that once proud and patriotic 
party, which, at an early day, had borne the 
heat and burden of the political contest that 
adopted the Constitution and established the 
Union of the States, gave way, and was de- 
stroyed forever. The word “Federal,” as the 
name of a party, became so odious in the pop- 
ular ear, that no party, for a great many 

years, has claimed or would accept it. The 
Nashville convention, held under the auspiccs 
of the Democratic party, at a more recent day, 
flaunted its proclamations and purposes of a 
dissolution of the Union; but the Nashville 
convention was believed to be a humbug. I 
remember to have heard a distinguished citi- 
zen of Tennessee, at the time, speak of that 
body. He said that but very few of the citi- 
zens of Tennessee had anything to do with it; 
its members were mostly from a distance, and 
strangers in that State; ‘‘and,” said he, “‘if 
the convention should do any act by which 
the people of Tennessee should come to believe 
it menaced the safety of the Union, it would 
become so weak that its members could be 
driven out of the city of Nashville by the 
women of that town, with no other weapons 





than their broomsticks,” This convention, al- 


the Territory, which were never tried; the 
total prostration of the rights of franchise in 


elections; the repeated removal of Governors 
who refused or failed to sustain the procecd- 
ings of the usurpers; the decision of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in the case 
of Dred Scott ; the Lecompton convention and 
its constitution, with the faithless assurances 


to the people of Kansas that the constitution 
for their State should be submitted to their 
vote for adoption or rejection; the quartering 


large bodies of Federal troops in Kansas; the 
election of State officers ordered by the Le- 
compton convention, appointing the president 
of the contention (Mr: Calhoun) sole judge of 
the elections; the false and fraudulent returns 
of votes at that election, now and for nearly 
three months in the possession of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and his refusal to decide who were elected 
until Congress shall have acted on the consti- 
tution; and the bill now here to impose the 
Lecompton constitution upon the people of 
Kansas—are all parts of one continued plan and 
design. Those who have performed the various 
parts are responsible and accountable in their 
several degrees for what they have done; but 
they have been mere agencies of the power 
that controlled and directed their action, That 
power is the national organization of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and it is responsible ‘for the 
long series of outrage, and for the great wrong 
which the bill before us proposes to consum- 
mate. The organization of the Democratic 
party has fallen irretrievably under the control 
of nullifiers and slave propagandists, many of 
whom, in all the States, but especially in the 
slave States, were, until very recently, the 
open enemies of the Democratic party, Vit: 
lent denouncers of General Jackson and the 
measures of his administration ; men who have 
not now, and never did have, a drop of Demo 
cratic blood in their veins. The organization 
of the Democratic party, controlled by the 
counsels of such advisers, has abandoned its 
principles and its trust. Public meetings and 
conventions of veteran Democrats remonstrate 
in vain. Why is there any apprehension that 
the Lecompton constitution will be adopted by 
Congress, and the attempt be made to force t 
upon the people of Kansas? Many of the 
Democratic members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives abhor the Lecompton con 
stitution and detest its frauds. 

Is there a man in or out of Congress who 
doubts for a moment that the Lecompton con 
stitution would be rejected by Congress, if the 
Democratic party did not demand its adoption: 
The severest discipline of party, the most I 
decent dispensation of executive patronag® 
are made use of to influence the action 4 
control the independence of Cougress. | , 

In this dark hour, when the Republic is in 
danger, I hail the coming day of emancipation 
from servile obedience to party, heralded a 
this Chamber by the independence of the dis- 
tinguished and fearless Senators on the Dom? 
cratic side of the Senate, from Illinois, from 
Michigan, and from California, upon W ot 
limbs the bands of the Democratic party 
would bind them to Lecompton are like a 
green withes of Delilah upon the limbs of th 
unshorn Samson. I hail, too, the hosts © 
thousands and tens of thousands of — 
Democrats, who, all over the country, at 
moment are renouncing the long-cherls . 
party name of Democrat, because It a aA 
come tainted with treason to the rights 0 a 
people, and are rallying under anti-Lecomt 
banners, to resist the Administration ap 
faithless organization of the Democratic pa! ’ 
Let us all be anti-Lecompton men; let us “a 
be Republicans; let us fraternize and ove 
come the enemies of public liberty. ats 

The Whig party is gone forever, becaus "he 
the hour of its responsibility, it failed * 
courage and firmness required for the hig 
trust committed to its charge. r the 

Noble as have been the achievements 0 a 
Democratic party while it adhered to 4 a 
ciples, when it has become faithless i. 
rights and liberties of the people, its orga 
tion must be dissolved. 

The honest Democracy of the count of 
real Democracy—buried deep the — 
Federal party. They will consign saat 

f Democrat to the same & 
party name ol . ve deep #2 
and they will make the grave + dare 
al the treason tha 
large enough to hold daries of the 
show itself within the boundar! 


ry—its 
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LECOMPTON IN THE ELECTIONS. 


The elections which have recently taken 
place in all parts of the free States indicate 
with clearness the sentiments of the people in 
regard to the Lecompton Constitution, which 
Mr. Buchanan is trying to force upon Kansas. 
They also indicate what the future results will 
be to the Democratic Party in the free States, 

- if the policy of the Administration is persisted 
in, and the Senate Kansas bill is driven through 
Congress. 

The Republican victories in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, do not 
in themselves measure the people’s will, or the 
degree of their condemnation of the Lecomp- 
tou juggle. These States were Republican 
last year, but they now elect Republican offi- 
cers by greatly-increased majorities. In New 
Hampshire, the Democracy—so-called—went 
into the contest upon an anti-Lecompton plat- 
form ; but so intense was the feeling of the peo- 
ple against the dutrage which the Senate, by 
Northern men, has voted to perpetrate upon 
Kansas, that the people of the granite hills 
would trust no man calling himself a Dem- 
ocrat, unless he had been tried and proved true. 

In Connecticut, the plurality of the Repul@® 
cans is greater than it has been at any State 
election for years; and this, too, when the Op- 
position forces were not well drilled, and, in- 
deed, went into battle with a wing disaffected 
and wavering. The three thousand plurality 
of the Republicans dces not measure the 
strength of the anti-Lecomptonites in that 
State. The nominee of the Democracy, Gen. 
Pratt, when in Congress a few years since, 
voted against the Kansas-Nebraska act, which 
was then thought by his party friends to be a 
bold act. In the late campaign, he refused to 
commit himeelf for or against Lecompton—in 
other words, stood on the fence. If he had 
come out firmly in favor of the measure, as his 
rival in the Nominating Convention, Colin In- 
gersoll, did, he would have received ten thou- 
sand votes less than he received because of his 
non-committalism. In Hartford, the Republi- 
cans elected to the Legislature all Democrats, 
but they are heartily opposed to the Lecompton 
measure of the Administration; and we pre- 
sume, that of the Democrats elected to the Le- 

gislature, a large proportion are the friends of 
Mr. Douglas and Popular Sovereignty, as he 
explains it in his recent Senatorial speeches. 

The Rhode Island election results in the 
utter rout of the Administratien. Such a ter- 
rible condemnation of Lecompton and Mr. Al- 

len, who misrepresents his State, must have its 
effect upon Democrats in Congress, we think. 
It shows conclusively that Rhode Island, hence- 
forth and forever, will bestow her offices upon 
the friends of Freedom. 

Our readers will notice, in another column, 
the result of several municipal elections in the 
West. Every one of them shows that the Ad- 
ministration is thoroughly unpopular in all the 
great Northwest, for its outrageous and shame- 
ful attack upon the liberties of Kansas. Wher- 
ever a city has been carried by Democrats, 
there the Democracy stood upon an Anti-Le- 
compton yeni The spirit of opposition to 
the slavé oligarchy is spreading into slave 
States even, and we chronicle Anti-Slavery tri- 
umphs in the capital of Missouri, and in her 
great commercial town, St. Louis. 

Blind is the politician, worse than blind the 
statesman, who cannot see from these results 
the future of this country in regard to Slavery 
and the Slave Power. Doughfaceism in the free 
States, and the despotism of Slavery in our 
national councils, are upon the wane. It is 
getting to be popular in the leading States of 
this Union to avow hatred of the Slave Power, 
and to defend, in bold language, the principles 
of Freedom. 

The last feather has broken the camel’s 
back. The North has stcod up under Compro- 
mises, Fugitive Slave Laws, and any amount 
of Slaveholding insolence, but this last attempt 
to subjugate the whole people of a Territory, 
to force Negro Slavery upon them against their 
will, has been too heavy a burden. The North- 
ern Democracy, so faithful, so submissive, here- 
tofore, to their Southern allies, have now re- 
belled, and are divided and disheartened. The 


lesson is not only worth the consideration of 


the Administration, but of every Democratic 
member of Congress. This is a foretaste of the 
retribution which arrests every man who has 
been unfaithful in this contest, or who shall 
prove so hereafter. It also affords the few tried, 
and possibly tempted, men who have stood 
erect, with all the power of the Government 
against them, the evidence that a vast majority 
of their constituents approve of their conduct, 
and will sustain them hereafter. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


THE SCHEME OF DISUNION. 


It is stated by s correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, evidently on good authority, that 
Col. Benton, a few days before his death, was 
visited by an old and intimate friend from Mis- 
souri—probably the Hon. Francis P. Blair, jr.— 
to whom he expressed himself very forcibly on 
the Lecompton question, saying, with his accus- 
tomed force and energy, that the same men 
who had sought to destroy the Republic in 1850 
were at the bottom of this “accursed business,” 
and warmly praising the Anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats who, in defiance of the Administration, 
had enabled the House of Representatives to 
baffle these treasonable schemes, and to put 
the feet of the people on the necks of the trai- 
tors. 

This impressive and significant declaration 
of the dying statesman is entitled to great weight, 
not only as the deliberate opinion of a man 
thoroughly versed in our politics, and of un- 
questionable patriotism, but because it is corrob. 
orated by ample and convincing testimony from 
other quarters. Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, and 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, have both, in recent 
speeches in the Senate, intimated that this Le- 
compton scheme was a scheme of disunion, and 
that those who were most eagerly pressing it 
upon Congress were not acting in good faith, 
but were instigated by ulterior designs of a de- 
testable and dangerous character. 

The outline of the plot, so far as it has been 
disclosed to the public, seems to have been this. 
The Lecompton Constitution and the method 





Mr. Besancon was, last year, with many others, 
dropped from the roll of clerks in the Pension 
Office, and has ever since been pertinacious in 
urging his restoration. Tuesday, he called upon 
Mr. Thompson, and, meeting him in the hall, 
in front of the Secretary's apartments, renewed 
the subject, denouncing those who had dispar- 
aged him. The Secretary replied that he would 
not hear his officers traduced, and was about to 
enter his room, when Bensancon struck him on 
the back of the neck. 

Turning quickly around, the Secretary saw 
that Besancon was drawing a revolver from his 
waistband, beneath his vest. He rushed upon 
him, aud seized him around the body, holding 
his arms down. Besancon turned to retreat, 
and probably to fire; but the Secretary threw 
him on his face, and fell upon him, when other 
persons came and took the weapon from his 
right hand, and the Secretary released him. 

It was found, however, that Besancon’s left 
shoulder had been put out of place by the fall. 
Dr. Rhett, who was fortunately in the building, 
reduced the dislocation immediately, and the 
Secretary sent Besancon to the Infirmary for 
surgical treatment. 

It is said that Bensancon was temporarily 
deranged. 


We take the subjoined extract from a Wash- 
ington letter in the New York Tribune, dated 
April 6th: 

“Col. Benton is dying. His disease, cancer 
of the bowels, has made such a progress, that 
he cannot survive much longer. He suffers ex- 
tremo pain, and is exhausted to almost the last 





of its pretended submission to the popular vote 
in Kansas were concocted partly in Washinz- 
ton and partly in the States of the South, 
disunionism has taken deepest r Ri 
expectation that the Constitution c e fo 
upon Kansas, but with the hope 
be got through Congress by the discipline of 
the Democratic party, and by the direct exer- 
tion of Executive power and patronage. Its 
attempted enforcement in the Territory, it was 
thought, would provoke resistance on the part 
of the Free State men. Civil war would be 
kindled, involving in its progress the adjoining 
States, and alienating the wholecountry. The 
Free State men of Kansas and the Republicans 
of the North would be driven into the attitude 
of rebels, while the power, resources, and pres- 
tige of the Federal Government, including the 
army and navy, would be in the hands of the 
ultra slaveholders. The moderate and patriotic 
men of the South would be silenced by the 
clash of arms, and in the end the Free States 
would be driven out of the Union, with perhaps 
the exception of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Illinois, to whom permission to remain would 
be graciously accorded, in recognition of their 
fidelity to Southern interests, and on condition 
of acknowledging the nationality of Slavery as 
established by the principles of the Dred Scott 
decision. ‘The pure Slaveholding Republic, thus 
created, unembarrasged by the opposition of 
Anti Slavery copartners, could enter at once on 
& brilliant career of conquest, annexation, and 
the propagation of the peculiar inatitution over 
Spanish America. 

In the words of Col. Benton, too much credit 
can hardly*be given to the Anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, for their cordial and decisive co- 
operation with the Republicans and with the 
Anti-Lecompton Americans in the opposition 
to the firat step in this gigantic scheme of trea- 
son and civil war—the passage of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution through Congress. Impelled 
solely by considerations of honor, honesty, and 
patriotism, they have resisted the pressure of 
party discipline and the temptations of office 
and emolument, to which so many of the pub- 
lic men of this country have yielded in times 
past. The people whom they have so faithful- 
ly served should see to it that these upright 
and incorruptible representatives are fully sus- 
tained at home. Anti-Lecompton men of all 
parties in their several districts are bound in 
honor as well as in policy to send them back 
to Congress, fortified with the freshest stamp of 
popular approbation and gratitude. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Mr. Collins, the United States commercial 
consul for Amoor river, has completed his ex- 
ploration, and submitted the result to the State 
Department, together with two maps, one of 
the Amoor river, and the other showing the rela- 
tive position of Northern Asia and our Pacific 
coast. A company has been formed, sanctioned 
by the Emperor of Russia, and placed under the 
special care of the Governor General of Eastern 
Siberia, to promote and develop the commer- 
cial and industrial pursuits on the basis of the 
Amoor. Mr. Collins shows the prospective im. 
portance of that trade to our own country. 


Enough is known to warrant the assertion 
that Gov. Powell and Major McCullough, the 
peace commissioners to Utah, will be instruct- 
ed to assure the Mormons that it is not the de- 
sire of the President and the United States au- 
thorities to make war upon them, but to secure 
the enforcement of the laws, to which end they 
will be counselled to participate. The commis- 
sioners will also inform them that some troops 
will be retained in the Territory, to protect em- 
igrants to the Pacific against attacks from the 
hostile tribes. They will go out with the next 
reinforcements. 











































































The Senate, after the morning bour, voted to 
ask of the House a committee of conference 
upon the Kansas bill. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
upon the Washington police bill. Mr. Hum- 
phrey Marshall, of Kentucky, made a strong 
speech againat the bill, and his colleague, Mr. 
Burnett, an equally strong speech in its favor. 

The official announcement of the Senate’s 
action on the Kansas bill being made, Mr. 
Montgomery arose, and gave notice that on 
Wednesday ut one oue o’clock he should move 
to take up the bill, and dispose of it. 


PERSONAL RECONTRE IN THE HOUSE. 


Just after the adjournment of the House on 
Monday last, a personal rencontre took place 
between Mr. Helper, author of “The Impend 
ing Crisis,” and Barton Craige, of North Caro- 
lina. The facts are as follows: Some time 
since, Senator Wilson, in a speech delivered in 
the Senate, quoted from Mr. Helper’s book cer- 
tain etatements respecting the South. Senator 
Biggs claimed that the authority was worthless, 
and stated that Mr. Helper was guilty of dis- 
honest practices in his native State before he 
left it. 

Mr. Helper denies this charge, and came on 
here to see Mr. Biggs. The Senator referred 
him to Mr. Craige, who had furnished him with 
the pretended facts. Mr. Helper then sought 
Mr. Craige immediately after the adjournment 
of the House on Monday afternoon. A serious 
conversation ensued between the gentlemen, 
when Mr. Craige, thinking himself insulted, put 
hia hand upon Mr. Helper’s throat, who at once 
struck the member severely several times in 
his face. 

The parties were soon separated, and Mr. 
Helper was arrested. We understand that Mr. 





The appointment of General Smith as first in 
command of the Utah expedition has greatly 
exasperated General Harney, who is determined 
not to serve as second, and besieged the War 
Department with his friends, to get appointed 
to a separate command elsewhere. The De- 
partment was crowded with officers in excite- 
ment, and the Cabinet had a meeting on the 
subject. 


Col. Colt is understood to have made a con- 
tract with the War Department for one hundred 
thousand dollars worth of his arms. 

On the representations of Gen. Robles, the 
Mexican Minister, the State Department has 
reissued its former instructions to prevent the 
organization or fitting out of unlawful expedi- 
tions, within the limits of the United States, for 
the invasion of the northern States of Mexico. 
Both Governments in Mexico have written to 
him on this subject, but he officially corres- 
ponds only with the one recognised by our 
own. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times writes to that journal : 
“There is no doubt that Senator Douglas has 
finally left the Democratic party. He speaks 
with great bitterness of the President, and con- 
siders his Administration responsible for the 
iniquitous proceedings in Kansas, resulting in 
the Lecompton Constitution. He says the first 
thing to be done is to break down an Adminis- 
tration that has shown itself false to Democratic 
principle, and which manifests incompetency in 
all its proceedings. 
“Upon his side, the President is equally en- 
ergetic in condemning Senator Douglas. If 
the Senator should hesitate to go out, the Pres- 
ident means to push him out of the party. To 
that end, all his friends remaining in Federal 
office in Illinois will be turned out during the 
present month. 





Craige did not appear against him, and that in 
consequence, after giving bonds to keep the 
peace in future, Mr. Helper was dismissed, 





ut together. The Governor wants genera 
ions, and no favoritism—which is right. 


“The idea that the Seuth Americans will re- 
cede for this reason, is one of the stupid notions 
of Senator Bigler, and merely illustrates the 
general want of sagacity which has been mani- 


ee fest on his part in th f lead- 
Gov. Randall, of Wisconsin, is winning the| ing ieee of the Adminioention, re: 9 F 


reputation of aveto Executive. He refuses to 
sign all special acts, and has probably vetoed . 
more bills this winter than all his predecessors | Morning, an attempt was made on the life of 


Between ten and eleven o’clock last Tuesday 


degree of physical prostration. But his mied 
is as clear and as powerful as ever, and the 
igh; resolute, Roman spirit of the old states 
an struggles with indomitable energy and for- 
titude against sickness and weakness, and 
e awful presence of the king of terrors. He 
dies in harness, working to the last for his coun- 
try and mankind. An old and intimate friend 
from Missouri called upon him this morning. 
Benton was in bed, scarcely able to move hand 
or foot, and not able to speak much above & 
whisper. But he was hard at work, closing up 
his Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, 
which he has brought down to 1850, to the pas- 
sage of the Compromise measure. He was dic- 
tating the closing chapter of the work. =~ 
daughter, Mrs, Jones, sitting beside the bed, 
received it, sentence by sentence, whispered ry 
her ear, and repeated it aloud to her husband, 
who wrote it dows. It was then read over to 
Col. Benton, and received his corrections, made 
with as much anxious particularity, as if it 
were the maiden work of a young author. 
“Resting a few minutes from his task, Col. 
Benton entered into conversation with his Mis- 
souri friend. He told him that, in reviewing 
the events of 1850, he was glad to find that the 
animosities of the past had died out in his heart, 
and he was not only ready but eager to do jus- 
tice to his former rivals and opponents. He 
spoke with much feeling of Mr. Clay, to whose 
merite and services he hed awarded the highest 
praise in what he was writing about the Com- 
promise period of 1850. He dwelt particularly 
on the service, the great service, Mr. Clay had 
rendered to the Republic at that time, by baf- 
fling and putting down the traitorous Secession- 
ista cf the South, who were seeking to destroy 
the Union and plunge the country into civil 
war for their own selfish and ambitious pur- 
poses. 
“The inepiration of this theme fired the lan- 
guid blood and reanimated for # moment the 
failing frame of the dying patriot. In energetic 
whispers, he told his visiter that the same men 
who had sought to destroy the Republic in 1850 
were at the bottom of the accursed Lecompton 
businees. Among the greatest of his consola- 
tions in dying was the consciousness that the 
House of Representatives had bs filed these trea- 
sonable schemers, and put the heels of the people 
on the neck of the traitors. Few events in our 
history had given him so much satisfaction as 
the defeat of Lecompton. He warmly praised 
the intrepid and incorruptible Douglas Demo- 
crats, who had resiated the power and the wiles 
of a corrupt and deluded Administration.” 





The intelligent Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia North American says, respect 
ing the Kansas question, and the attempt to get 
a Committee of Conference appointed : 

“ Among the means employed to bring about 
a conference, has been the private assurance 
that no sacrifice of principle would be required 
at the hands of the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
if they would concede this point. In fact, that 
the Crittenden amendment would be substan- 
tially accepted by the friends of the Administra- 
tion. If such opinions are entertained, there 
is no reason why they should not be expressed. 
These sccret negotiations are entitled to no re- 
spect, because they involve no responsibility ; 
and the refusal to give them proper publicity 
roves that some other design is contemplated, 
besides that which is avowed. 

“Tt is said the President would not hesitate 
to accept the Crittenden amendment, which re- 
ally affirms the principle asserted in his Kansas 
message, as proper to be applied to future Ter- 
ritories, but for the triumph that might be 
claimed by the opposition, and the seeming sur- 
render of his own position. If such considera- 
tions can influence Mr. Buchanan’s mind in dis- 
charging 8 high public duty, he will deserve to 
forfeit much of the respect and confidence 
hitherto conceded to him. None but a great 
mind is equal to such an exigency.” 


A spirit of insubordination exists in the pen- 
itentiary of the District of Columbia. On Fri- 
day last, convict Cunningham was ordered to 
his cell for attempting to break open a trunk 
containing the working tools of the broom de- 
partment; Cunningham refused to comply, and 
convict Koss was sent by officer Fry for the 
deputy warden, to force Cunningham to his 
cell, which was promptly done. Soon after, 
convict Lambert beat Koes for obeying officer 
Fry’s order; Lambert then refused to go to his 
cell, but was compelled to go. 
Shortly after, Thomas Thoruley, Esq., the 
warden, was sitting in the broom factory, when 
convict Roe, jr., a youth, pushed convict Camp- 
bell down, and commenced slapping him. War- 
den Thornley sprung forward and struck Roe 
with a shoe rubber. At this juncture, the 
warden received a severe blow on the left 
shoulder, from some one immediately behind 
him, and his hat was also knocked off. Thorn- 
ley quickly wheeled, drew his revolver, and 
faced the crowd of convicts, and ordered them 
to their seats. This prompt and determined 
action appeared to intimidate the convicts, and 
many, supposing Thornley would fire into the 
crowd, ran toescape. Officer Mitchell was also 
present with the warden, and displayed cool- 
ness and bravery. Order was then restored. 
Cunningham, Lambert, and Roe, are under 
punishment. Campbell, who is notoriously 
mischievous, is delicate in health also. 
No clue has yet been had to the convict who 
struck the warden. -The orderly prisoners are 
probably afraid to inform. Circumstances lead 
to the belief that the intention was to kill the 
warden and Mitchell, then set fire to the oakum 
shops, subdue the remaining officers, and escape, 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, after admitting 
and lamenting the defeat of the Administration 
on the Kansas question, thus enumerates and 
comments on some of its failures in other re- 
spects in Congress: 
“The army bill is lost, and instead of five 
additional regiments to the regular service, only 
three regiments of volunteers are granted. The 
establishment of the Territory of Arizona, 
utged at the beginning of the session by the 
President, and still favored by him, will not ob- 
tain a dozen votes in the Senate. The Pacific 
railroad measure, with the Southern route, is an 
Administration project, and will fall far short 
of success. The Administration is so weak in 
both Houses, that it cannot carry a single meas- 
ure of any importance. This will be distinctly 


utive in regard to foreign relations. 


tions in regard to it have not been rebuked. 


upon its organs, it is the certain source of mis- 
chief. 
ministration and its party, i 

ny of the country, if the Executive could be en 
tirely stripped of all patronage. Mr. Calhoun 
used to say that, were he President, he would 
endeavor to disposseas the Execujive of all 
patronage.” 


seen, when any step shall be taken by the Exec- 
On the 
filibuster question alone, the President has been, 
to some extent, sustained, or rather his posi- 


“The Administration, it is true, controls pat- 
ronage ; and this it will continue to do, in spite 


ducing to their strength, is the cause of their 
weakness. When judiciously disposed, it makes 
more enemies than friends; and when it is con- 
ferred injudiciously, as is often done, especially 


It would be infinitely better for an Ad- 
and for the harmo- 





POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


The recent Convention of the Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats of Sussex county, New Jersey, 
was large in numbers and important in char- 
acter. An exchange says of it: 

“The meeting itself was most enthusiastic, 
and an overwhelming protest by the Sussex 
Democracy sgainst the Lecompton outrage. 
Sussex is the most Democratic of the New Jer- 
sey Democratic counties, and always ‘ piles up’ 
its majority. Senators Thomson and Wright 
are censured for their course in favor of Le- 
compton. Mr. Huyler, member from the fourth 
Congressional district of New Jersey, is remon- 
strated with ; and Hon. Garnett B. Adrain, who 
has taken a bold and honorable stand for law, 
order, and justice, is sustained by his gallant 
constituents.” ae 

The Hon. W. Smith, of Virginia, saw fit, in 
a spéech delivered in the House during the 
Kansas debate, to apply the party whip to the 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats who are members 
of Congress. The Richmond Enquirer, a Dem- 
ocratic supporter of the Administration, says : 
“Tn Democratic Congressional caucus, Mr. 
Smith himself is constantly associated with the 
very men whom he describes as outcasts from 
the Democratic organization. In his reference 
to the Legislature of Virginia, he is even more 
unfortunate. Three Democratic caucuses of the 
Legislature of Virginia have refused every so- 
licitation to unpugn the claim of Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats to an equal positon in the Dem- 
ocratic party. Mr. Smith stands alone, and has 
involved himself in a mesh of contradictions 
by attempting to fortify an untenable position. 
“A word more. Mr. Smith is a neophyte in 
the Democratic party. A very short time since, 
he was convicted of most obnoxious affiliation 
with Sam’s frequenters of the culvert. He cried 
mea culpa, and was forgiven. Far be it from 
us to attempt to read Mr. Smith out of the par- 
ty, either on account of his past offence or his 
present error! But, under the circumstances 
of Mr. Smith’s position, we mildly suggest that 
perhaps it would better accord with taste and 
prudence, should he abstain from coupling gra- 
tuitous compliments to ‘ patriotic Know Noth- 
ings,’ with blank thunder demonstrations against 
a Democratic Governor of Virginia.” 


At the municipal election in Cincinnati last 
Monday, April 5, the Anti-Lecompton ticket 
was elected by majorities ranging from 2,200 
to 3,900. The city has usually gone Demo 
cratic by a large majority. Thirteen out of 
seventeen Councilmen are Anti-Lecompton. 


The St. Louis municipal election has resulted 
in the election of the entire Free Soil ticket by 
over 1,000 majority. 


The Jefferson City (Mo.) election took place 
on the 5th inst. The Free Soil ticket entire 
was elected by a majority of 70. Jefferson 
City is the capital of Missouri. Well done, 
Missouri ! 


The election in Dabuque, Towa, (heretofore 
strongly Hunker,) is Anti-Lecompton by 500 
majority. 

The Michigan town elections show large Re- 
publican gains. 


In Ogdensburgh, New York—Elmira, do.— 
the Republican municipal tickets have been 
elected. 


Bridgeport, the home of the Hon. William D. 
Bishop, gave him 125 majority for Congress 
last year—107 more than his whole majority in 
the district. On Monday, it gave 218 majority 
against his party, electing a Republican Sena- 
tor and Representative. Such is the respons? 
of Mr. Bishop's crnstituents to his Lecompton 
speech. 

The Rhode Island State election has resulted 
in the signal defeat of the Democratic party 
there. The Republican candidates received 
7,000 odd votes, to 3,000 odd given to the Ad- 
ministration candidate. 
The members elected to the General Assem- 
bly are, all but three, Republican. 
This is of unusual importance, from the fact 
that a Senator is to be chosen by ‘this Legisla- 
ture, to fill the place now occupied by Mr. 
Allen, who has defied the public sentiment of 
his State on the Lecompton issue. The result 
of the election is a severe rebuke of his conduct. 


The Union attempts to make Lecompton 
capital out of the recent election in Columbus, 
Ohio. It says the Democrats there endorsed 
Lecompton, and have lately been triumphant 
in @ municipal contest. The simple truth is, 
that some time since @ squad of office-holders 
in Columbus met and passed Lecompton reso- 
lutions. The mass of Democrats were, as now, 
opposed to Lecompton. At the recent election, 
every Democrat elected was publicly known to 
be anii-Lecompton. If the Union can extract 
comfort from the result of this election, it can 
get moonshine from cucumbers. The States 
of this city remarks of the election in Co- 
umbus: 


“There was no Mayor this year to be elect- 
ed. The principal officer elected was the City 
Marshal, John B. Coffroth, who was the first 
signer for the great anti-Lecompton Democratic 
meeting. He was elected marshal last year by 
only eight majority; now he has 289 majority! 
his, too, in a city which has almost uniformly 
been against the Democracy. 
“Mr. Coffroth is a brother to Hon. Mr. Coff- 
roth, of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and one 
of the immortal twenty-one in the Democratic 
Convention of that State who resisted Lecomp- 
tonism. Had any other than an anti-Lecompton 
Democratic ticket been nominated in Colum- 
bug, instead of a gain, we should have had to 
record a defeat.” 


The Government will easily get all the vol- 
unteers required for Utah. The mayor of Chi- 
cago enlisted 320 men on Friday and Saturday, 
and four full companies are to be raised. Com- 
panies have also been organized at half a dozen 
other places in Illinois. A Michigan regiment 
has been tendered to the President. But we 
fear the President will be wounded by the lan- 
guage in which Gen. Curtenius, the adjutant 
general of Michigan, makes the tender, for he 
Bays : 
ame To crush out rebellion, polygamy, or even 
the ‘ sum of all villainies,’ (Slavery,) in any of 
the Territories, she asks but thirty days of 
grace, to place at the disposal of the War De- 
partment a regiment ready to receive and obey 
marching orders.” 
Ten regiments of volunteers have already 
been proffered to the War Department, for the 
selection of the three authorized by the new 
aw. 
The Opposition papers in Virginia generally 
take ground against the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. The Richmond South calls the South 
Americans who voted against the Kansas bill, 
Sepoys. The Richmond Whig replies : 
“Instead of censuring those six Southern 
Americans who preferred the Crittenden amend- 
ment to the Senate bill, we are rather disposed 
to award them commendation for having done 
the best thing they could do, under the circum- 
stances.” 
We have news by telegraph, from New Or- 
leans, as follows : 
“The steamship Tennessee is coming, up with 
important news from Mexico. General Osollo 
has taken the city of Guadalaxara, capturing 
the entire Government of Janerese. Janerese 
and his officers were permitted to leave the 
country unmolested. Gen. Osollo was on his 
way back to the city of Mexico, and would 
probably be declared President. 
“The city of Vera Cruz still held out for the 








1 Hon. Jacob Thompson, Secretary of the Inte- 


tior, by Peter Besancon, of New Orleans. 


of Opposition, till the end of theirterm. But 
the exertion of this patronage, so far from con- 


Constitutionalists. Tampico was besieged by 


Poa writes, under date of March 27 ; 


in this city, is progressing with ite business 
slowly, but harmoniously. 
ment and organization of the various commit- 
tees had been completed, Gen. Lane called Mr. 
Ewing 
the attention of delegates, stated that he b 

arisen to resign his office of President of the 


reason of his resignation was, that he did not 


such a statement, he would suffer the loss of 


judice it might be, that seemed to exist against 


KANSAS NEWS. 


The Kansas correspondent of the New York 


“The Constitutional Convention, in session 


After the arrange- 
to the chair, and then, after obtainin 


Convention, He referred, first, to a paragraph 
iv @ city daily, whefein it was alleged that the 


wish to be identified with the Topeka Govern- 
ment. Sooner than to have given excuse for 


his right arm. It was this Constitution merely 
which he wished to keep distinct, and that 
solely to avoid the prejudice, the absurd pre- 


Topeka. He, for, one, entertained no such 
= but, on the contrary, was its earnest 
1end, 


The General delivered a long speech, and 
closed by resigning his office as President of 
the Convention. 


“Mr. Winchell, of Wyandott, presented a res- 
olution expressing the sentiment that the resig- 
nation of General Lane at this time was inex- 
pedient, and calculated to create a misunder- 
standing of the true position of the Free State 
party in Kansas towards him, among both 
friends and foes outside of.the Territory. 

“Mr, Blanchard said that he for one wanted 
no better nor other leadership than that of Gen. 
Lane. He expressed the hope that the General 
would reconsider his resignation. 

“Gen. Lane again stated that, though he 
was exceedingly grateful to his friends who 
had just spoken, he still must be allowed in this 
matter to control bis own action by his own 
judgment, He knew better than they the preju- 
dicé existing against him, even among some 
good Free State men. Why, said he, one of 
the most distinguished speakers at the recent 
tremendous anti-Lecompton meeting in Cincin- 
nati created great merriment at the expense of 
Kansas, by such coupling as this: Lecompton 
and Topeka! Calhoun and Jim Lane! ‘No, 
gentlemen,’ said the General, ‘I must resign; 
I will resign; I have resigned.’ 

“ There being no alternative, the Convention 
agreed to the acceptance of the resignation, 
and then to go into an informal ballot for Pres- 
ident. 

“The result of the informal ballot was as 
follows : 


Conway - : : - AT 
Foster - : : : - 38 
Blake - - + = 2 
Ewing - : . - 26 
Thatcher - : : . - 2 
Adams - : . . ae 

“ On motion, Judge Conway was then elect- 


ed President by acclamation.” 

In the Constitutional Convention, on the 30th 
ultimo, the committee appointed to frame a 
schedule, reported one. It provides that the 
Constitution be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple on the third Tuesday in May, and that an 
election for members of the Legislature, judges, 
and State officers, shall be held at the same 
time. It also provides that all laws now in 
force, not repugnant to this’Constitation, shall 
remain.in full force until they expire by their 
own limitation. The bill of rights is identical 
with the Topeka bill. 

A remonstrance to Congress against the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was read, and a copy ordered to be 
immediately forwarded to Washington. 

Judge Black, Attorney General of the United 
Statez, has given his written opinion, in answer 
to inquiries by Secretary Cass, that if the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas (Denver) failed to return any 
bill passed by the Territorial Legislature at its 
last session, such bill is not a law, unless the 
Assembly was in session three days after the 
day on which the bill was presented. It is 
contended that the act of said Legislature, au- 
thorizing the Convention now in session in 
Kansas, for the formation of a new Constitu- 
tion, is in this predicament, and therefore not 
a law. 


The Kansas correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times writes as follows from Kansas : 


“ Leavenworth City, March 25.—The immi- 
gration to Kansas commenced coming in slowly 
when navigation first opened ; but it is now in- 
creasing very fast. Last night, the steamer 
‘Omaha’ arrived at our levee with four hun- 
dred passengers. It was astonishing to see 
what piles of old furniture the families on this 
boat brought. We have four or five large far- 
niture dealers in this city, and every family 
almost coming to Kansas bring their old stock, 
paying enormous prices for freight, which has 
had the effect to bring furniture down with us 
to the Cincinnati prices. 

“ Russell, Majors, & Waddell, for their trains 
for Utah and Santa Fe, advertise for three thon- 
sand men for wagon-masters and teamsters, and 
are paying from fifty to one hundred dollars per 
month. They intend having two thousand five 
hundred wagons loaded and on their way by 
the first of June. The wagons are now load- 
ing at their warehouse on the levee. 

“A delegation of Pottawatomie Indians ar- 
rived here last evening, from Washington, and 
their chief informs me that the Delaware and 
Muncie tribes, whose lands join this city, have 
concluded a treaty for the sale of these lands 
to the Government. These lands are worth 
from fifty to two hundred dollars per acre, and 
the confirmation of this news will send half our 
population upon the Reserve the Ist of May, 
the day the treaty goes into effect.” 


Lawrence City, Kansas, April 3. 
The Constitutional Convention closed its la- 


bors this evening at 6 o'clock. A complete Con- 
stitution has been framed and adopted in little 


e 


tees having been announced yesterday a week 
ago. 

oo efforts were made by the conserva- 
tive members to introduce the word “ white” 
into the instrument, but every attempt was a 
failure. Every male citizen of the United 
States, 21 years old and upward, and foreign- 
ers who have been in the country one year, and 
have declared their intention to become citizens, 
are qualified electors. 
Tre Constitution is to be submitted to the 
people on the third Tuesday of May. 
The question of suffrage is to be submitted 


first general election under the Constitution. 
Schools are required to be established, open and 


condition. 


earnest. 


inst., says: . 


“ Reliable information reached here yester- 


ted States army, went to the house of Isaac 


premises. 


he was shot dead. 


at Denton’s, he was shot dead. 


assistance, which has gone down. 


gentleman just from Lawrenve, and whose vera 
city can be relied on. 





Garza.” 


more than a week’s time, the several commit- 


by the first Legislature to a popular vote at the 


free to every child in the Siate. In the decla- 
ration of rights, the right of all men to the con- 
trol of their own persons is asserted to be prior to 
law, and inalienable, and the right of trial by 
jury is declared to extend to persons of every 
These are among the liberal provis- 
ions of the instrument, and those over which 
the struggle between the liberal and conserva- 
tive elements in the Convention was most 


The Leavenworth City Ledger, of the 3d 


day, that a posse of men, who represented them- 
selves to be in search of deserters from the Uni- 


Denton, on the Osage, (about one hundred 
miles south of this city,) on the night of the 
27th of March last, and, after inquiring if any 
deserters were concealed within, and receiving 
a negative answer, insisted on searching the 
Mr. Denton arose from his bed and 
let the posse in, and, without farther ceremony, 


“They next proceeded to the residence of 
Abraham Hedrick, and, after making the same 
inquiry, and recieving the same treatment as 


“They then proceeded to the residence of 
Newton Davis, and forcing an entrance, shot 
at him while sitting up in bed, one buckshot 
striking him in the hand, the residue of the 
charge lodging in the headboard of the bedstead. 

“ There was but one of the party recognised ; 
his name is Bruckett. The neighbors in the 
vicinity dispatched an express to Lawrence for 


“ These are all the particulars we have, and 
give them substantially as related to us by a 


“We hope that the Federal authorities of the 
Territory will take this matter in hand, and, if 
possible, arrest the guilty parties, in order that 


Ghe Debi 

be Rebieww, 

The Land of Promise. Notes of a Spring Journey from 
Beersheba to Sidon. By Horatius Bonar, D. D., au- | 
thor of “ The Desert of Sinai,” &c. New York: Robert 


Carter & Brothers. 1856 For sale by W. Ballantyne, 
Washington, D.C. 


is the closing portion of the author’s notes of 
his Eastern journey. It possesses the same 
general characteristica with the earlier one on 
the Desert of Sinai, which we noticed not long 
since, The allusions to passages of Scripture 
are numerous, and in this way, incidentally as 
well as directly, light is thrown upon expres- 
sions and descriptions, and likewise names of 
places in the Scriptures, which give it value to 
the readers of the Bible. 

Dr. Bonar is a strong believer in the literal 
accomplishment of the prophecies relating to 
the restoration of the Jews; and from this 
point of view he speaks of the Holy Land and 
ita present features and future prospects. His 


he revised them and condensed them more, 
though perhaps deprived of some of their fresh- 
ness, and not 80 attractive to the lover of popu- 
lar literature, they would have been of greater 
permanent worth. He however shows a good 
acquaintance with the works of the earlier and 
later writers on Palestine, both travellers in the 
East and commentators, to whom he makes 
frequent reference; and, in a body of notes 
thrown into an appendix, discusses at length 
the various disputed questions relating to the 
topography of Jerusalem and the holy places, 
on which, notwithstanding the researches of 
Robinson and others, much still remains to be 
done. The volume, too, has a copious index— 
8 feature which is of great importance in a book, 
designed, as this is, to convey information and 
illustrate the Book of God. A spirit of deep 
piety runs through every page—a characteristic 
excellence, indeed, of all Dr. Bonar’s works. 





Littell’s Living Age. Boston: E. Littell & Son. New 
York: Stanford & Delisser. 


We are happy to announce to our readers 
that this periodical commences a new series 
with great improvements. Each number now 
contains 20 more pages than those of the last | 
volume ; so that now its readers get nearly 80 
handsome pages of the very best selected | 
literature of the day, or 4,160 double pages in | 
a year ! 
We have long regarded the Age as one of | 
the few periodicals which no man of intelligence 
and any means can afford to do without. It is | 
now very neatly printed, with cut edges, and de. | 
serves a still larger circulation than it has.ever 
had before. An arrangement has been made | 
with Stanford & Delisser, of New York, by | 
which the sale of the Age will be promoted, es- 
pecially in the Southern and Western cities. 
We cut the following letter from the Boston 
Transcript. Our readers will perceive by the 
initials that it is by Mr. Whittier : 


To the Editor of the Transcript : 


I was glad to see the contradiction in the 
Evening Transcript of the statement that this 
admirable periodical had passed out of the 
hands of its veteran editor and proprietor. I 
know of no periodical in this country or in 
England which affords so comprehensive and 
80 satisfactory an idea of the literature, politics, 


Living Age. It has been conducted with re- 
markable tact and judgment, which wisely min- 
gles the grave and learned disquisitions of the 
English Quarterlies, with the lighter essays, 
tales, and poetry, of Blackwood and the Eng- 
lish Montklies. It gives me pleasure thus pub- 
licly to express my obligations to the editor for 
the rich and varied weekly entertainment and 
instruction of his magazine, and to add thereto 
the hope that he may long continue to cater 
“ wisely and well” for the benefit of the read- 
ing public, and that a growing subscription list 
may give him assurance that his meritorious 
labors are appreciated. J. G. W. 


Amesbury, Mass., 3d 4th mo., 1858. 





The Southern Platform: or, Manual of Southern Senti- 
ment on the Subject of Slavery. By Daniel R. Good- 
loe. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co,, Publishers. 

A portion of the contents of this pamphlet 
have appeared in the ra, and its compiler is 
well known to our readers. The compilation 
under the above title is a lively one, is original 
in design, there being to our knowledge nothing 
like it in existence, certainly nothing so full 
and complete. The compiler gives us “all 
that the most eminent Southern Revolutionary 
characters have left us in their writings upon 
the subject of Slavery.” The character of this 
testimony should cover with confusion the mod- 
ern statesmen of the South, for it is unani- 
mously against Slavery. 
Freedom, the present compilation must be of 
great value. 





Sermons Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the 
Late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M. A. Second 
Series. Fourth London Edition. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 158. Forsale by Franklin Philp, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This book contains twenty-two sermons, be- 
side a memoir of the author. The sermons are 
excellent, and they will alike serve to edify 
saint and sinner. That of “ Christ’s Estimate 
of Sin,” and that on “ The Irreparable Past,” 
are worth reading many times. 





Andromeda and Other Poems. By Charles Kingsley, 
author of “‘ Amyas Leigh,” “Two Years Ago,” &c. For 
sale by F. Philp. 


The poem of Andromeda will be admired by 
all those who like the writings of Mr. Kingsley. 

The smaller songs and ballads, which are 
various, evince originality of thought and 
smoothness of diction. 

The subjoined paragraph is from an ex. 
change, and it indicates the style of civilization 
which obtains in the region of Norfolk: 


“The Circuit Court for Norfolk county was 
engaged on Tuesday in the second indictment 
of the Commonwealth vs. Edward Lee, for aid- 
ing in the escape of —- belonging to 
Messrs. James Murdaugh, W. H. Wilson, and 
Joseph Carter. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty, and assessed the punishment at ten 
years imprisonment in the penitentiary, and ¢o 
receive five lashes each day for ten days, com- 
mencing one day after the court adjourns. 

“ On the first indictment he was sent for five 
years, or fifteen years for the two; and there 
are two more counts yet against him! The 
probability is that Lee will spend the balance 
of his natural life in prison.” 





The Star of this city chronicles the fact that 
Mr. Douglas has ceased to be a slaveholder in 
the following language : 

“Mr. Stephen Arnold Douglas, we hear in- 
cidentally, has recently divested his family of 
the palpable interest in ‘the peculiar institu- 
tion’ so offensive to the political party he has 
lately joined. Thus, he is said to have sold— 
as the trustee—the negroes in Mississippi in- 
herited by his children by his first marriage. 
Until he had done that, there could be no 
reasonable hope that the Republican party of 
his own State would admit him into full com- 
manion with their organization. They madea 
great handle of the fact of his late connection 
with Slavery, as explained above, up to the 
time he commenced knocking at their door for 
admission. Since then, we seen have nothing on 
the subject in any Abolition newspaper. Nev- 
ertheless, while his children remained slave- 
holders, and he the trustee managing slave 
property for their benefit, he could not enter- 
tain a reasonable hope of receiving Republican 
party support for re-election to the Senate of 
the United States—the true reason of his act 
in Arnold-izing from the Democracy on the 
Kansas question—as was made so plain not 
long since by Mr. William Smith, of Virginia, 
when that gentleman placed Mr. Morris on the 
gridiron, in the House Hall.” 


This is the style of treatment bestowed by 





they may be properly punished.” 


slavebolders upon Northern freemen, But a 


This well-printed volume of 568 pages, , 
adorned also with a map and illustrative plates, | 


notes are somewhat diffuse and sketchy. Had | 


| Missouri was admitted to the Union, in 1821, 


and science, of the time, as this rightly-named | 


To the friends of ; 


year ago, and Mr. Douglas was cue of the Star’s 
| favorites. He refused to follow the slavehold- 
ers any further, and hence this treatment. 





DEATH OF HON. THOMAS H. BENTON. 





The Hon. Thomas Hart Benton died at his 
residence, in Washington, at 74 o'clock on Sat- 
urday morning, in the 76th year of his age. The 
deceased was one among the ablest statesmen 
| of the nation, and had been intimately connect- 

ed with the Government for nearly forty years. 
| He has descended to the grave, full of years and 
| honors, and the intelligence of his demise will 
| be received throughout the country with pro- 
j found regret. It is stated that his dying mo- 
ments were distinguished by the same calm 
| fortitude which hus characterized his long and 
painful illness. Almost up to the moment of 
his death, he worked with the full force of his 
indomitable energy upon his great work, the 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, By 
force of will, apparently, he suspended physical 
dissolution until that work was com pleted ; and 
he, in fact, brought it down to the time pro 
posed, viz: to the end of the compromise ses- 
sion of 1850, For over thirty years, Colonel 
Benton was a resident in Washington, and the 
ge of the Federal city, where all his chil- 
poy 5 pmaaees have long regarded him as 
Mr. Benton was born on the 14h of March, 
| 1783, at his father’s residence, near Hilis- 
| borough, Orange county, North Carolina. He 
| Was sent to college at Chapel Hill, but left it 
| before completing the regular course, and com- 
| menced the study of the law at William and 
| Mary College, under St, George Tucker. His 
| father having died when he was only eight years 
, old, his mother removed to Tennessee, where 
he began to practice his profession. 
| there that he first became acquainted with An- 
| drew Jackaon, who was then a judge of the 
| Supreme Court, and afterwards Major General 
| Of the militia. He was appointed one of Jack- 
| 80n’s aids-de-camp, and-when the war with Eng- 
| land began, he raised a regiment of voluntes rs, 
| of which he was choeen Colonel. In 1813, the 
| volunteers having been disbanded, President 
| Madison appointed him a Lieutenant Colonel, 
| but before he had any service, peace was pro- 
claimed, and he resigned his commission. 
In 1815, he removed to St. Louis, where he 
combined with the practice of his profession 
| the condact of a newspaper, called the Missouri | 
Argus. Those were stormy times for Western 





in one of which he killed his antagonist. When | 


he was one of her first Senators, having been 
elected by the Legislature, which had met in | 
1820, previous to the admission. 


retiring finally from it in 1851. He supported 
the Administrations of Presidents Jackson and 
Van Buren with great energy; especially sus- 
taining Jackson in his war upon the United 
States Bank, and afterwards vindicating him 
by obtaining the passage of the resolution ex- 
punging the resolution condemning the removal 
of the deposits. 

As the apostle of a hard-taoney currency, Mr. 
Benton became an idol amoug a large portion 
of the most radical of the Democratic party. 


| Afterwards, when he chose to entertain opin- 


ions on certain questions differing from those 
of the party leaders, and when other aspiring 
Missouri politicians had grown weary of his 
monopolizing the seat in the Senate, he came 
into disfavor, and this caused his defeat in’ the 
senatorial election in 1851. Bat during all that 
period of thirty years, Mr. Benton was one of 
the most conspicuous actors in the numerous 
| exciting political scenes that successively arose. 

After leaving the Senate, Mr. Benton return- 

| ed to St. Louis, and in 1852 he was nominated 
| for @ seat in the national House of Representa- 
| tives, and was elected, but when he ran again 
| for Congress, in 1854, he was defeated. 
In 1856 he ran for Governor, in opposition 
; to the regular Democratic candidate, a third 
candidate (American) being in the field. The 
| consequence was that he was defeated, and Mr. 
, Polk, the regular Democratic candidate, was 
| elected. 

After 1856, Col. Benton devoted himself to 
| the completion of his “Thirty Years’ View "— 
| @ narrative of the political events that occurred 
| during his senatorial career. Since that was 
| finished, he has been engaged on an abridg- 
ment of the debates in Congress, which occu- 
pied him to the last. An ‘incurable disease 
(cancer of the bowels) had for some time prey- 
ed upon him. 

Col. Benton was married, subsequent to his 
first election as Senator, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Col. James McDowell, of Rockbridge county, 
Va. His surviving children are four daugh- 
ters—Mrs. William Carey Jones, Mra. John C. 
Fremont, (now on her way to California,) Mrs. 
Sarah Benton Jacobs, and Madame Susan Ben- 
ton Boileau, now at Calcutta, wife of the French 
Consul General. Mrs. Benton died in 1854, 
Col. Benton was a devoted husband and father, 
and since his wife’s decease has avoided all 
gaiety and public amusements. His political 
life is part of the national history. He was a 
laborious, z2alous, and able member of the Sen- 
ate, and a skilful, impressive, and dignified 
orator. There are few public men living who 
enjoy to a greater degree than he did the con- 
fidence and respect cf the unprejudiced of all 
parties. 5 

The following is the letter of the deceased, 
written to Gen. Houston and the Hon. Geo. W. 
Jones, and which was read in the House of 
Representatives, on Friday : 


C street, WasuincTon, April 8, 1858, 


To you, as old Tennessee friends, I address 
myself to say, that in the event of my death 
here, I desire that there should not: be any no- 
tice taken of it in Congress. There is no rule 
of either House that wil] authorize the an- 
nouncement of my death; and if there were 
such a rule, I should not wish it to be applied 
in my case, as being contrary to my feelings 
and convictions, long entertained, as shown in a 
note to a speech of Mr. Randolph’s, on the occa- 
sion of the death of Mr. David Walker, publish- 
edin the Abridgment of Debates, vol. vi, p. 656. 
The request ot Mr. Walker, there recorded, 
and the remarks of Mr. Randolph, express en- 
tirely my sentiments and convictions. Should, 
therefore, any of my kind friends in either House 
make it necessary to do so, I intrust to you to 
make known by means of this note my express 
wish and desire that the event remain unno- 
ticed in Congress. Your old Tennessee friend, 

Tuomas H, Benton. 


The body of the letter is in the hand of an- 
other, but the name is his own signature, and 
denotes that it was written with a weak and 
trembling hand, the last time he put pen to 
paper, and when, perhaps, the agony of death 
was upon him. This letter was handed to Mr. 
Jones on Friday morning, by Mr. Benton him- 
self, the latter expressing his acknowledgements 
for the kind visit of his friend, and parting with 
him with the assurance that they were no more 
to meet again in this world. 

In his dying hours, Col. Benton had the faith- 
fal attendance of his daughter, Mrs. Carey 
Jones, who resided with him in Washington. 
Another daughter, Mrs. Jacobs, of Kentucky, 
arrived to see him on Thursday. 

The Union of yesterday says : 


“The President, hearing of the extreme ill- 
ness of his ancient compeer, called upon him 
on Friday evening. The dying statesman de- 
clared afterwards his exceeding gratification at 
the visit. The interview is said to have been 
protracted. Mr. Benton ia said to have express- 
ed his extreme solicitude for the condition of 
public affairs, and a painful sense of the immi- 
nent dangers which threaten the country. He 
is said to have exhorted the President to rely 
upon Divine support and guidance, and not 
upon that of men, who would deceive him.” 

A son of William Carey Jones, and the grand- 
son of Col. Benton, also died in Washington on 
Saturday evening, and the funerals of both will 
take place this afternoon at 2 o’clock, and be 
attended probably by both Houses of Congress. 
The remains will leave in the evening train en 
route for St. Louis, where the mother, wife, and 
other kindred of Col. Benton are buried. 








Funeral of the Late Col. Benton. 

The obsequies of the deceased ex-Senator 
Benton were performed on Monday afternoon 
at his late residence, in the presence of a crow 
of the most distinguished personages of our 
country. Both Houses of Congress adjourned 
at an early hour, to enable their respective 
members to attend the funeral; and, besides 
many of these, there were present the President 
of the United States, the venerable Secretary of 
State, several foreign ministers, officers of the 
army and navy, and many other perzons, offi- 
cial and unofficial. The funeral services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Hail, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, and the Rev. B. Sunder- 
land, of the Presbyterian Church ; the latter of 





It was | 


| easily have risen above the position which bs 
| held as Senator from his native State, than t; 


| editors, and he had to engage in several duels, | Set the lstear wes the nobler embition. fs 
/it through his life, would have vindicated his 


) 3 For six suc: | 
cessive times he was elected to the same post, | 


. a 
whom delivered an eloquent and feelj,, 
dress on the eminent chasnaten and ro | ot 
the deceased statesman. The body of ¢), oad 
Senator was then conveyed, by the pall-beana, 
and a large procession, to the railroad stati 
together with the remains of hig 4 me 
grandchild, and there deposited on a car, 
taken to St. Lonis, in charge of William’C. be 
Jones and Richard T. Jacob, E:sq3., song. 

of Cul. Benton.—Nat. Int, — 
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MR. BENTON’S Last MOMENIS, 


From the Albany Argus 

Thus another of the race of Patriots 
lowed the revolutionary fathera and 
of the Constitution, and who, firm] 
the traditions of statesmanship, 
their work, has fallen. If the posse 
faculties, indomitable evergies, and high 
poses, and the opportanities which eae 
man to devote these qualities to his Countr oh 
to perpetuate their fruits in history, =e 
greatness, Thomas Hart Benton was indeed» 
great man. ie 

The picture of his dying chamber 
et — ers He clungioh 
ast. Devoured by a cancer, which , 
ly eating out his life and his strength, hrecw 
as long as he could write, then dictated ™ ~ 
amanuensis; and two days before hig death 
when he was unable to move, continued to whic. 
per to his daughter, Mrs. J ones, hig dictatios 
of the closing chapters, and his correction ‘a 
the proof-sheet, which she repeated aloud to her 
husband, who wrote down the words, ‘ 

Through all bis life 4 student, Colonel Bor 
on exhibited some of the faults of whet 
called “self-made men.” He loved to sam 
| his knowledge, and sometimes proposed toin 
| atruct the world in what most men aleais 
knew. His egotiem was, however, simple ms 
ingenuous, and euch as we believe very often 
characterize the men who have purened a liter 
ary or public career, though perhaps ofiens 
seen in this class upon the Earopean Continent 
than under the cold and conventional system of 
| Anglo-Saxon civilization on either side of the 
| ocean, 

Mingling with traits of childlike simplicity 
were an original strength and massivenesa » 
character such asare the type of the chiefs ¢ 

| agreat primitive race. He might, perhaps, mor 
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the founders 
Y Adhering 4, 
nobly upheld 
810n Of large 
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| ftener 


have retained it after thirty years Posse ssio: 





preferred the title of Pater Senatus to the rank 
of President; and if he could have perpetuated } 


preference in the estimation of the wise, Aaj: 
was, the aspiring men of his State, who would 
have gladly pushed him forward, at last presse 
| him aside. But his career was longer they 
| that of most of the statesmen of our own land 
| and of Enrope, and not less influential for goqj 
or less promising of enduring fame. The po. 
blest and not least-deserved tribute which his. 
tory will award him, will be, that he was ps. 
triot, a man whose heart was imbued with ths 
spirit of nationality, and whose soul and mipj 
were devoted to his country. 








FROM MINNESOTA. 





Sr, Pavut, Mixyesora, April 5, 1858, 











To the Editor of the Nationai Era: 

I wish to call your attention to a fact, which 
seems thus far to have entirely escaped the no 
tice of Congress, in relation to the Constitution 
of Minnesota. And that fact is, that our House 
of Representatives, by the provisions of the 
Constitution, is actually elected for life. Avi 
what is worse, there is no way to amend the 
same, but by the Legislature, (both Houses,) by 
a two-thirds vote, voting to submit the matte 
of amendment to a vove of the people. 

Can it be expected that a man who holdsa 
life office will be very anxious to vote himseli 
out of that office, or that he will very soon 
ecme to the conclusion that he is not as well 
qualified to fill that office as any of his neigh: 
bors, or that he is not as well qualified to fill 
the office after having done so a few years, o 
when he was elected ? 

It was formerly considered that the popular 
branch of our State Lavislaturas ought to come, 
each seasion, fresh and direct fiom the people: 
but the Solons of Minnesota have come to 
the conclusion that such a doctrine is anti-re 
publican, and therefore have provided in theit 
Constitution, and have actually elected their 
House of Representatives for life! Can such 
a Constitution be republican ? 

Again, (although I canuot find it,) I think, 
by law of Congress, all members of the House 
of Represertatives in Congreas are to be elected 
in or by single districts. But our Constitution § } 
al Convention disregarded that law, (if it ex- . 
ists,) and elected three members (one at least 
more than we are entittled to) in one district; 
that is, making the State one district. 

Besides this, more frauds have been perpe: 
trated here in Minnesota thau were ever thought 
of in Kansas. Even General John Calhoun 











ought to have graduated from some political 
school in Minnesota, where he could have got 
a more thorough education in “ skull duggery” 
from the Democracy than he has from the Ad- 
ministration and the Missourians. But Kansas 
frauds and Kansas affairs have entirely ab- 
sorbed the public attention, and thrown Minne 
sota’s false returns and fraudulent canvass of 
State votes entirely in the shade. 

We now understand that our whole delegs 
tion in Congreas are with the Administration 
in the Lecompton swindle. If so, they entirely 
misrepresent the whole Republican party, aud 
nine-tenths of the Democracy, and are really 
no more entitled to seats in Congress than you 
are. And had it been known before election 
that they would have been found with the Ad 
ministration in the Lecompton matter, they 
would never have even received their present 
(fraudulently obtained) certificates. 

Should this reach you before the bill for the 
admission of Minnesota has passed Congress 
I wish you to examine article 4 of “the Legisla 
tive Department” of our Constitution, as well # 
the Constitution itself, and you will see that I 
am right in saying that our House of Rept 
sentatives is elected for life. Be 
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“SLaves AND Souts.”—A fugitive chstte 
from the South arrived at Paterzon, N. J, ‘i 
Sunday, and was fed, and forwarded towat ; 4 
British free soil. His master’s daughtety 
little girl, (another “little Eva,”) arrange” 
his plans for him, and to!d him, when he ed 
got out of sight, not to stop running 0 t : 
weeks. A Mr. Stump, from Virginia, ~~ 
his runaway African at Blairsville, Pa., & bal 
days since, by the aid of the U. 8. Mani 
and was about to ship him to Virginity hi 
an excited crowd surrounded the negro — bis 
captors. Stump got frightened, discharge the 
pistol into the crowd, and then he an 
Marchal immediately took to their wo ‘ 
colored mob followed Stump to the depot, vir 
ing and pelting him, and he returned to wl 
ginia, while his negro was put on the ut Gis 
ground railroad in an opposite direction. Gs 
stout negroes were arrested at Waynesville, “ ; 
recently, who owned that they had ran red 
from work on a railroad, and that they — 
to South Carolina, Mrs. Giles, of New _— 
makes public acknowledgments to Capt. “ 
of the ship Advice, who sent back her 4 
boy Henry, who had concealed himself ov oe 
vessel, and made his escape, expecting to ga! 
his freedom on British soil at Liverpool. 


wes ——— 
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SrampepE or SLAves.— From inform ae 
which has reached us, there would seem oo 
been a considerable stampede of slaves -* 
the border valley counties of Virgin, ~T 
the late Easter holydays. We have o 
seven having made their escape from the on 
ation of Mr. Mason, in Loudoun county, 
the Point of Rocks, 


and two from Berkel} 
county. It is supposed others have also gone 
Balt. Sun, April 9. ya 4 
o ages : 
00" 


Aw Emsassy From Japan.—A Pari 
pondent of the New York Journal 
merce says: “ A gorgeous embassy from 
is expected. Alter visiting our capi a 
don, and perhaps Vienna, these print ~ 
other grandees of the Mongolian race 3 
the Atlantic, to learn what the Un! 
are, and what a Republic means, 
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